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NEWS 


I is difficult to see what motive—except a desire to satisfy their 
| respective Left Wings—prompted the statement which the British, 
American and French Governments have just issued on Spain, or 
what good purpose its issue can serve. It will do little to gratify 
Spanish Republicans, who will realise clearly enough that the three 
Governments have no intention of going beyond avuncular advice, 
and it will strengthen General Franco by irritating a large number 
of Spaniards to whom avuncular advice from outside is unwel- 
come. Nor is it clear why this particular moment should be chosen 
to publish German documents, which must have been available for 
publication for some months, on General Franco’s alleged readiness 
to enter the war on the Axis side. The fact remains that, for what- 
ever reasons, he did not enter it; whether Spain indeed helped 
Hitler more than Russia did under the Russo-German Treaty 
between 1939 and 1941 may well be doubted ; in any event, not 
much is gained by the production today of documents which throw 
little more light on a situation that was never very obscure. General 
Franco’s position in the war was at the best inglorious, but his 
main object was probably to avoid definite commitments, and he 
succeeded in avoiding them—or at any rate in avoiding honouring 
them. Mr. Bevin’s reiterated declaration that while he detested 
the present régime in Spain it was for Spaniards themselves to 


alter it remains as sound as ever, and it is highly questionable 
whether the three Governments responsible for this week’s state- 
ment have strengthened their own prestige by emitting a bark which 
has obviously no bite behind it. The French proposal to arraign 
Spain before the Security Council of U.N.O. is futile. There is 
nothi: vhatever in the Spanish situation which threatens inter- 


Tension at Trieste 


Less than three months from today the Peace Conference which 
will consider the settlement in Italy will meet at Paris. Its decision 
concerning Trieste and the disputed territory adjoining is expected 
to» be mainly influenced by the recommendation of a Boundary 
Commission consisting of representatives of France, the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. That Commission has not yet 
arrived on the spot. The more gloomy reports forecast that when 
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it may find a situation 
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Peace Conference. There is an uneasy foreboding that D’Annunzio’s 
coup at Fiume may be copied, in reverse and with a broader sweep, 
by the ten Yugoslav divisions crowding the Morgan line between 
the eastern and western zones of Venezia Guilia. These troops, 
like nearly everybody in Yugoslavia—which is probably the 
most devastated country in Europe—have seen enough of bloodshed 
and invasion to be relatively indifferent to a little more. The 
depressed and frightened Italian inhabitants are not‘ likely to resist. 
The position of the two divisions, one American and one British, 
which garrison the western zone, and of the Allied Command 


Italy, is uncomfortable in the extreme. A tragic element in the 
situation is that the Yugoslavs were, after all, on the winning side 
ia the war. They fought hard and suffered much, and could 


consequently expect much better treatment at Paris than the Italians, 
whose part in the war has only been partly expiated by their defect 
and subsequent misfortunes. If the Yugoslavs press this matter to a 
forcible conclusion they will not merely be removing all outside 
sympathy with their case, they will be setting a disastrous 
example for the many other demarcation disputes which remain to 
be settled. Speed in getting the Commission to work will help a 








little. But ultimately a reasonable settlement either now or in 
Paris in May rests in the discretion of Russia, without whose 
support Marshal Tito cannot hope to get all he wants, 
Germany’s Share of Food 

It is a sign of crisis in the world food situation that any and 
every piece of bad news creates a sensation. The fact that drastic 
reductions in rations in the British zone in Germany can be post- 
poned no longer produced a shock which could hardly have been s 
severe if a buffer of stoc existed anywhere tn the world. Let due 
weight be given to the forecasts (so far happ I fulfilled) th 
Germany is about to plung a pit of s i ind disease, 
dragging the rest of Europx 1 her. That v ill small 
compared with what threatens er areas where the normal standard 
is lower, where the margin against starvation is still wer, and 
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is bad, and Germany is not the worst part of it. It has 
been clear that rations in the British zone would have to be cut 


sooner or later. They have been maintained so far by wheat and 
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potatoes sent from this country and by cereals bought by the British 
for dollars. Food supplies in the British zone have been rather 
better than in the Russian zone and much better than in the French 
zone. Now they must come down. The dec’sion must have been 
carefully considered. The British authorities do not want an out- 
break of disease. Nor, for that matter, do they want a reduction of 
the output of Ruhr coal or an addition to the dreary burden of the 
occupying forces. There are still a few emergency steps to be 
taken. Cattle can be slaughtered, hoards broken up, redistribution 
from the countryside to the towns pressed farther. In all this the 
Germans can help themselves. The Allies can assist the above 
processes, go forward with the schemes for pooling supplies from 
ill four zones and scour Europe for any dregs of surplus that remain. 
This country may still send a few hundred edditional tons of 
potatoes and the military authorities may distribute its stock of 
concentrated foods. That is all. Even these poor possibilities do 
not exist elsewhere. The last overflow of generosity must be 
reserved for parts of the world that have greater need of it than 
Germany and have done more to deserve it. 


A Defensive Defence Policy 

The two days of debate in the Commons on defence policy pro- 
duced few fireworks. The White Paper on which the debate was 
based was itself far too empty and damp an object to provide that 
explosive set-piece which is the centre of all the best firework dis- 
plays. The word defence in the title of this document seems to have 
referred to the Government’s attitude to its man-power policy rather 
than to the positive and crucial problems involved in maintaining 
the armed forces and munitions industries at the appropriate level. 
Consequently, as Sir Arthur Salter rightly pointed out, the 
debate likewise was not about our defence system but about de- 
The latter subjects are in 
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mobilisation and recruitment in 1946. 
danger 0: wearing thin by virtue of excessive airing. 
as well to say once more that the length of service in the per- 
manent forces should be settled as soon as possible, that the 
uspiciously high figure of workers still making munitions should be 
rrowly examined, and that the rate of release proposed for the 
nd hal of 1946 should be speeded up. But once is enough 
defence policy 


Mmitments be, given the limitations 


The real questions of ire positive. How great can 
ur permanent military cor 
Exactly wi 


at combination of the naval, land and 
arms is best fitted to meet these commitments? What is being 


done to ensure that we have such a powerful and adaptable waz 


ur resources? 
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~p of the whole structure, got nothing more than a statement that 
xe Government was convinced of the importance of the joint staff 
ystem. Who coud fail to be convinced after the experience of the 
war? What is wanted is the clear expression of conviction in 
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Production and Enjoyment 

The Government’s production drive is not likely to cause con- 
troversy. Its timing in particular will command general approval 
British industry had reached the point where no fall in output could 
be tolerated and where even a steady maintenance of the present 
rate of improvement could not be accepted as sufficient. The first 
clear indication of a rise in exports had appeared and the time was 
propitious for a new push. The first shots were fired in the man- 
pewer debate last week, when the Prime Minister gave some par- 
ticulars of a target for 1946 and Mr. Morrison made the welcom« 


innouncement that the tide of consumer goods was rising at last 


The official opening of the drive was Mr. Attlee’s broadcast on 
Sunday, and the solid work begins this week with private con 
erences between Ministers and industrialists and trade unionists 
which there will be some frank talk about what can be done and 
Clearly, littl more can be done on a basis 
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sweat, then there must also be more to spend the proceeds op 
Most workers are quite understandably looking forward to shorter 
hours, less pressure for speed and a return to peace-time conditions, 
The significance of the present production drive is that since they 
cannot have any of these things for a few more months, they can 
at least be shown a clear prospect of goods to be bought and 
facilities for the pleasant use of what leisure they can get The 
prospect is already acquiring solidity. If Mr. Oliver Stanley means 
what he said in the House and really doesn’t know where to get 
an electric iron, he will find a number of shops anxious to assist 
him. Many more articles are required, but there is some chance 
that the donkey will break into a trot if it can get an occasional 
bite at the carrot, 


Houses Promised 


The trickle of legislation and information concerning houses 
threatens to become a flood. This week’s ccntributions are the 
Housing (Financial and Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, which 
received its second reading on Wednesday, and a detailed return 
giving progress by each of the housing authorities of England and 
Wales which appeared on Monday. The Bill is concerned with 
subsidies payable by the Exchequer and rate contributions to 
housing by local authorities. In thai it makes no provision fo; 
corresponding assistance in the case of houses built by direct private 
enterprise, it represents one” more stage in Mr. Bevan’s determined 
attempt to do the job almost entirely through the medium of local 
iuthorities. The Bili was attacked by the Opposition on this 
ground. However sincere the Minister of Health’s convictions, no 
emierprise carried out in the spirit of a military operation is likely 
to be expedited by the interposition of the miscellaneous collection 
Mf local authorities in the chain of command. The front line troops 
are the private builders anyway, and the more directly they get 
their orders the quickei they will move. The subsidies are on 
generous level. But this inducement wiil not be readily translated 
into speed in action until Mr. Bevan makes up his mind ww stop 
treating local authorities as if they were local soviets, all permeate 
with stakhanovite fury, and the Ministry of Health as if it were ; 
nest Of fire-eating commissars willing to use the most extreme 
pressure to get the local authorities moving. History has shown 
that local authorities often need a push and that the Ministry 
Health is seldom willing to give it. It has also shown that if there 
ire good profits to be made private builders are very willing 
make them. 


Meals for the Workers 


With the British Restaurant service more than five years old. 
nd the emergency for which it was founded over, it is useful 1 
have a report on achievements and possibilities (British Restaurants 
Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) made by the National Council 
of Social Service and published this week.” When Lord Woolton in 
ment of “community kitchens,” he probably never expected that 
the service would grow will there were 2,000 restaurants serving 
about 600,000 meals (1s. 2d. for a main meal) daily. As British 
Restaurants sprang up all over the country, it was inevitable that 
quesuons should be asked on their future—questions answered last 
December (after this report had been made) by the Minister of 
Food, who announced a Bill to give local authorities powers to con- 
tue the service. Their decision is in line with the conclusions 

the report. It was found by limited enquiries—mainly in large 
ciies—that not only can British Restaurants be run at a profit 
thereby proving no burden to the ratepayer), but that they are not 
n the whole robbing the catering trade of customers, for they are 


patronised largely by persons who never went to restaurants but 
carried their midday meal with them. They provide, incidentally, 
a great opportunity not only to feed people properly but to educate 
them in wise feeding. It is to be hoped that local authorities whi 
retain British Restaurants will see that they are attractively housed 


and run by trained dietitians 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


THE RIFT IN 


R. CHURCHILL has seen more of the political leaders of 
Russia than any other British statesman, and he, if anyone, 
should know what kind of language is likely to impress them. It 
js not an easy question to decide, though it may be noted that 
Mr. Bevin has decided it in the same sense as the ex-Premier. The 
fact is that Russia, both in speech and action, is setting 
standards of her own in international relationships, and they are 
standards which if generally adopted would plunge the world 
rapidly and inevitably into war. Excuses are made and explana- 
tions are given. Russia, it is contended, could not fail to be 
suspicious of other Powers, Great Britain in particular, after the 
way she was treated at the end of the last war ; she could not fail 
to put security above everything after what she suffered at the 
hands of German invaders in 1941 and 1942. Such arguments are 
hardly worth answering, but they are perhaps better answered. If 
Russia is capable of any recognition of the services of her friends 
her eves will be fixed not on the events of nearly thirty years ago 
but on the action taken by this country, at the instance of Mr. 
Churchill as Prime Minister, on that day in June, 1941, when 
Russia’s very existence was put in jeopardy by the aggression of 
the country with which she had signed a compact two years 
earlier. As for her demand for security, there is no one who 
does not acknowledge it to the full, but what has the need for 
security to do with the retention of Russian troops in Persia in 
plain violation not only of a formal treaty duly signed and ratified 
but of repeated and gratuitous subsequent assurances ; or with 
prolonged and systematic espionage in an allied country like 
Canada ; or with the persistent and outrageous slanders on this 
country and its policy everywhere promulgated by the officially- 
controlled Press and wireless in Moscow? 

Well may Mr. Churchill, now free to speak with freedom from 
the restraint which inevitably weighs on a Prime Minister in office, 
declare, in language which does littie more than make explicit 
what Ministers like Mr. Bevin and Mr. Alexander have plainly 
implied in the House of Commons, that “nobody knows what 
Soviet Russia and its Communist international organisation intends 
to do in the immediate future.” That is the crux of the whole 
world situation. Nobody does know. Russia can only be judged 
by her words, which are charged with persistent hostility to this 
country and marked by a persistent endeavour to increase our 
difficulties everywhere, and by her acts, which are flatly incon- 
sistent, in some cases with formal undertakings she has contracted, 
in others with the accepted principles of the Charter of U.N.O., 
in others with any recognition of the importance of trust and 
confidence in the relations between States. No one wants to draw 
an indictment against Russia. The desire in this country to live 
on terms of unreserved understanding and co-operation 
with her is all but universal. But no good understanding can be 
based on wilful blindness to facts, and before we can decide where 
t0 go it is essential to see clearly where we are. Consider for a 
moment the bare facts. Russia at the recent meeting of the U.N.O. 
Security Council adopted an attitude plainly and gratuitously inimi- 
cal to Great Britain. Russia has persistently resisted the desires 
of the other allies to reduce the armies of occupation in Austria, 
and is imposing on that impoverished country a burden almost 
deyond its powers. Russia, which was at war with Japan for some- 
thing less than a week, has taken advantage of that fact to occupy 
Manchuria, and on the strength of that to seize for herself, with- 
ut consultation with anyone, Japanese installations of great value 
tere, and now appears to be proposing to an unwilling China joint 
ministration of the railways and other public services in that vast 

Finally Russia, having refused a British proposal that 
wers should withdraw their troops from Persia before the 
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appointed treaty date, but reiterated her pledge to withdraw them 
without fail on that date, has violated the pledge and is keeping 
the troops in Persia still. 

These are plain, incontrovertible facts Nothing can be sub- 
tracted from them, and a great deal might be added. They need 
not be laboured, but the obvious question what the attitude of 
Russia’s allies and associates should be in the light of the facts 
calls imperatively for answer. Mr. Churchill was not the first to 
put the question. It was put last week, though not in an explicitly 
interrogative form, by a statesman speaking with more responsibili- 
ties than now rests on Mr. Churchill, Mr. James Byrnes, the 
United States Secretary of State. What Mr. Byrnes said in effect 
was that aggression by way of political infiltration could not be 
tolerated ; there must be no “ manoeuvring for strategic advantage 
all over the world”; “no Power has the right to help itself to 
alleged enemy properties in liberated or former satellite countries 
before the reparations settlement is agreed on by the Allies” ; 
“we must not conduct a war of nerves to achieve strategic ends.” 
There is nothing there that the British Government, or nine British 
citizens out of ten, would not unhesitatingly endorse. But the 
question remains what, in the face of the line Russia is deliberately 
adopting, Russia’s allies—for that term is not to be readily relin- 
quished—are to do about it. On that Mr. Churchill was explicit. 
He went far, farther in some respects than it is necessary to follow 
him. His answer, broadly speaking, and it is unquestionably the 
right answer, is that Britain and the United States must remain 
indissolubly united within the framework of the United Nations. 
Here he was completely in line with Mr. Byrnes, who had declared 
a week before that “in the interests of world peace the United 
States intends defence of the Charter.” That it should be defended, 
and that its defenders should not be left unprepared, is essential. 
Hence the reluctant agreement of all parties in the House of Com- 
mons that the total strength of the British armed forces must not 
at present fall below 1,100,000 men. Hence General Eisenhower's 
declaration that the conscription system in America must be ex- 
tended beyond the expected date of termination, May 1$th. 
Britain and America are committed to the defence of Charter prin- 
ciples, and the commitment must be honoured to the full. 

In one respect Mr. Byrnes showed more wisdom than Mr. 
Churchill. He was insistent that neither in Allied conferences nor 
in U.N.O. discussions must there be any question of an Anglo- 
American, or any other, bloc. That principle should be funda- 
mental, but it is in danger of being compromised when Mr. 
Churchill looks forward, if only with the eye of vague imagina- 
tion, to the possibility of common Anglo-American citizenship. 
That is not today within the range of vision, and in any case there 
is at least as much to be said against it as for it. The proposal for a 
close and continued co-operation between the British and American 
General Staffs is open to even stronger objection. Both countries 
are represented on the Military Staff Committee of U.N.O., and 
within a committee of five there must not be a special partnership 
of two. They can work together, and no doubt will, without any 
questionable prearrangement. The United States and the British 
Commonwealth—for to speak and think simply of Great 
Britain would be fatally misleading—command between them 
immense strength, and Mr. Churchill did well to affirm to 
an American audience his supreme confidence in the vast potentiali- 
ties of the Commonwealth. In loyal co-operation without any 
formal alliance, without any such treaty bonds as exist between 
Britain and Russia, Britain and America can carry almost 
decisive weight in the councils of U.N.O. And they can rely cn 
wide support. France and China, among the Great Powers, are 
no less pledged than they are to U.N.O. principles, though it ts 
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not wise to forget completely that the Communists form the largest 
party in France and that persistent efforts will be made internally 
and externally to extend the range of Communism in China. But 
the world is united in U.N.O. and pledged to the application of its 
doctrines, Russia no less than the rest of the world. It is there that 
actions nwst be tested by professions. It is there that violations of 
Charter principles must be challenged. It is there that firm partner- 
ships must be confirmed further, not in amy sectional or national 
interest but in that wider interest from which every individual 
nation derives advantage. Nothing is more imperative today than 
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that the practical organisation of U.N.O., political, military, social 
economic, shall be pressed forward as a matter of the utmog 
urgency. The hope is not to be abandoned that in that proces 
Russia will associate herself with her fellow-signatories of the 
Charter in both principle and practice. Her support of th 
United Nations at the recent meetings in London sometimes took 
perverse forms, but there is no reason to doubt the genuineness of 
her belief in the international organisation. Marching orders have 
only just been given. There is no need to assume that Russia wil] 
remain permanently out of step. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ITH the death of A. G. Gardiner the last of the great Liberal 

editors—Cook, Spender, Massingham and, in another cate- 
gory, C. P. Scott—is gone. One might almost say simply the last 
of the great editors, but that Mr. Garvin still happily survives. With 
Gardiner the accent was on the Liberal. He was a Liberal through 
and through, and his editorship of the Daily News covered the last 
great days of Liberalism as an organised. political force in this 
country. He came to Fleet Street—more literally to Bouverie 
Street—in 1902, and played no small part in contributing to the 
Liberal triumph of 1906. Under him the Daily News led the fight 
for Free Trade in the London Press, and what happened at the 
1906 election was first and foremost a Free Trade victory. Unlike 
his friend J, A. Spender, with whom one naturally compares him, 
Gardiner was not a university man—he came to London from a 
Lancashire weekly paper—and not in the formal sense a scholar, 
but he had, in fact, a singularly well-stored mind, and on any 
question touching English history or literature, or the literature of 
many other countries, he would stand out conspicuous in any dis- 
cussion. In the matter of Liberal internal politics he championed 
Mr. Asquith against Mr. Lloyd George without hesitation or 
reserve from 1916 onwards, and it was his refusal to abate his 
criticisms of the latter that led to the severance of his connection 
with the Daily News in 1919. Though he wrote one classic bio- 
graphy, that of Sir William Harcourt, he will live in literature much 
longer through his volumes of brilliant character sketches, all of 
which appeared in the first instance in the Daily News on Saturdays. 

+. . * * 

As by-election follows by-election, the stability of the Govern- 
ment’s position is rather remarkably demonstrated. The drop of a 
few hundred in the Labour majority at Heywood really counted for 
nothing, and everywhere else the figures have stood in singularly 
close relation to the General Election totals. Mr. Attlee is entitled 
to be well satisfied at the absence of any sign of a swing of the 
pendulum in spite of the disappointment over coal-output, irritauion 
at the parsimoniousness of the new coupon issue, scepticism about 
the production of houses and discontent at the numerous (though 
often inevitable) restraints on trade. Seven months after the election 
—and an election which produced so surprising a result—some- 
thing different from this might naturally have been expected 
Whether what has happened springs from confidence in the Govern- 
ment or lack of confidence in their opponents is a question which 
the Opponents may find it a little hard to decide. 

* * * * 

Readers of The Spectator of the later thirties will not have for- 
gotten the so-called University of Sulgrave, lineal successor of the 
so-called Intercollegiate University, both now safely and satisfac- 
torily deceased. But these institutions possess many of the attri- 
butes of the legendary phoenix, and the industry of the Cambridge 
Review, which first brought the Sulgrave affair to light, has now 
cast a relentless ray on the Western Orthodox Academy, which, 
according to its handbook, “ is Autocephalous and Autonomous, and 
is granted University Status for the promotion of learning and the 
encouragement of study with a view to Graduation.” The grant, it 
appears, is benevolently conferred by “ His Beatitude Mar Georgius, 
Archbishop and Metropolitan of Glastonbury.” The fee for a first 
degree is £14 and the Acting Registrar is the Rev. S. E. P. 
Needham, Rector of Farthinghoe (population 329 when last heard 


of) in the diocese of Peterborough. His experience should be , 
considerable asset to the new institution, for as it happens this same 
gentleman was Acting Registrar (he never seems to have attained 
substantive rank) of both the Intercollegiate University and the 
University of Sulgrave. The Bishop of Peterborough does no 
seem to be a patron of the Western Orthodox Academy ; probably 
that would jar a little on His Beatitude. 
* * * * 

I am glad to see that the Fulham Chamber of Commerce js pro- 
testing against the decision of the Fulham Borough Council to supply 
radio and television sets in connection with its electricity depart- 
ment. Some municipal trading—such as the supply of electricity 
itself, or gas or water, and of some of the apparatus (like gas-stoves 
or electric cookers) immediately connected therewith—is legitimate 
enough, but further incursions into the realm of the private trader 
are to be viewed with grave misgiving. Existing radio shops are per- 
fectly equal to providing such wireless sets as are at present avail- 


able, and there is every reason why action calculated to drive them | 


out of business should be resisted. If the part played by the retail 
trader in the life of every organised community—not by any means 
only in business hours or for personal advantage—were better 
appreciated retail traders would be better supported in their fight 
against various, and sometimes serious, handicaps. 

* 7 * * 

Someone to whom I am duly grateful has sent me a notice of a 
book of poems which has elicited from the Manchester Guardian 
the affirmation that “many of these poems will be read when the 
present war is an incident in history books.” Imagine that. Look 
ahead—down how many centuries? eight or nine?—and hear a 
conversation in an atom-driven rocket Mars-bound. “ Hitler . 
“Hitler? Who was he?” “Why, haven’t you ever read about the 
war of 1939-45?” “Oh yes, I believe there was something about it 
in a history-book at school. But do you know Marie Stopes’ War- 
time Harvest?” “Know it? Why there’s a copy in every room in 
my house, and picked poems are on a dictaphone in the drawing- 
room and my bedroom and study so that I can turn ’em on at any 
moment.” This, in fact, is the goods—Manchester goods ; and if 
you have ever heard of Miss Marie Stopes in any other connection, 
forget it. 

. . * + 


Others besides myself must have been puzzled for a moment, as 
they listened to the Prime Minister on Sunday evening, at his 
reference to “my fellow trade-unionists,” for there is nothing In 
Mr. Attlee’s public career that seemed to qualify him for trade 
union membership. 
years—indeed, since the days when he was secretary of Toynbee 
Hall—the Prime Minister has been a paying member of the National 
Union of Clerks and Associated Workers. 

* a . +. 


What effect great expectations are capable of having on the mind 
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I find, however, that for more than thirty | 


of trustful investors is rather strikingly demonstrated by the present § 


quotation for Butlin’s Camp shares. Payment on the preference 
shares in this concern is six years in arrears, yet the {1 shares 
were quoted on Tuesday at 45s. I don’t for a moment say investors 
are wrong ; they may, for all I know, be on to a good thing ; but 
the figures are interesting. JANUS. 
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SHARP PRACTICE IN MALAYA 


Ry SIR RICHARD WINSTEDI 


OR afew more days British honour and the fate of two and a- 
I Malays hang in the balance together, dependent 


half million 
ov the approval or rejecuon by Parliament of steps to create a Union 
that involves virtual annexauion ot loval Protected States and a 
singular interpretation of the spirit of the Atlantic Charter 
[roaically enough, the Government, whose sponsorship of this legacy 


from the Coalition—though the methods are its own—must expose It 
to biting criticism in India and Indonesia and among all honest men, 
is a Government that protests perpetually solicitude for the under- 
dog. And to add to the gratuitous folly of our proposed breach of 
faith, the Malays themselves had already wanted a Union, though 
that will turn their rulers into advisers and their British 
advisers into rulers. The projected Union is to be composed of 
nine Protected Malay States and of the Straits Settlements minus 
Singapore. The Straits Settlements are a British and 
there is no moral or legal objection to giving them a new shape if 
their inhabitants agree. Actually their inhabitants have not been 
consulted, and Chinese and Indians and Malays are already pro- 
testing. The inclusion in the projected Union of Perak, Selangor, 
Negri Sembilan and Pahang, which between 1874 and 1888 were 
granted our protection, is legally and morally on a different plane. 
True, in 1909 Siam transferred to us all rights of suzerainty over 
the northern States of Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu, 
bur even there Britain abjured any right of absolute ownership, 
exch nging the right to rule for the right to advise. Johore volun- 
tarily asked tor a British General Adviser in 1914. The four 
northern States plus Johore were the Unfederated Malay States 
The war therefore found in Malaya a Crown Colony, four 
Federated States and five Unfederated. A country the size of 
England had ten different governments. This was Gilbertian, but 
so is the administration of London. And if Malaya’s administration 
was cumbrous, there is no need to grab independent States and rob 
ind humiliate the Malays; it is only necessary to enlarge the 
Federation so as to include all the nine States, leaving our loyal 
frends, the rulers, at any rate the semblance of authority. Hitherto 
neither the Crown nor Parliament could legislate for any Malay 
State Order-in-Council or by Act. Now His Majesty is to 
exercise full jurisdiction and the Sultans are shown the door, 
although they are constitutional rulers loved by their people. 
Nowhere is the hand of the unversed emissary more apparent in 
the White Paper than in the ludicrous definition of citizenship in 
the proposed Union. Birth in Malaya or a period of residence is 
to qualify British, Chinese and Indians to be its citizens with “all 
the rights the term implies.” What does it imply? Chinese and 
Indians have long had seats on the State and Federal Councils and 
have flooded the subordinate civil service. Are they to be admitted 
to the superior service throughout the Union? As early as 1904 
the Sultans’ objection to foreign Asiatics in that service was allowed. 
In the Straits Settlement superior posts are open to all locally born, 
but the Malay States have hitherto never been advised to accept 
other than British and Malay officials. There is excuse for the 
Malay attitude. The Chinese everywhere exclude the Malay from 
commerce. A Kelantan Malay began dealing in Malay rice, whereat 
the Chinese lorry-owners raised their charge for transport with such 
discriminatory effect that the Malay could only. compete with 
Chinese dealers by buying lorries of his own. A Malay co-opera- 
te society arranged to dodge the Chinese middleman and sell direct 
to a British firm ; that firm’s Chinese clientéle forced it to cancel 
the agreement by threatening to transfer their custom elsewhere. 


not one 


possession, 


by 


Cases of such boycott are innumerable. If the Malay, now just 
reaping benefit of education at British universities, is to be 
ousted from the administrative field also, then he is doomed to poli- 
tical as well as economic subordination in his own land, It was by 
British edvice that millions of Chinese and Indians were admitted 
to Malay to work in mines and rubber estates. The Malays will be 
bitterly resentful if we solve a Palestinian problem of our own 


making by pushing them to the wall, especially at a moment when 


our Chinese guerrillas have been levying taxes on theit hamlets, 
looting their food and molesting their women 

A disquieting feature of the new policy is the method of its intro 
the first time has alienated the rulers from thei 

distrust of the Colonial Office that the 
confidential appeals to outsiders for fear 
their cry for justice stifled at Whitehall Sir Harold 
MacMichael, the authority chosen to confront the Malay rulers with 
what had been announced in the Commons as a fait accompli, was 


) public servant strange to Malaya, who gathered what his Report 


duction, which tor 


people and caused such 


Sultans have broadcast 


may be 


“ 


admits were “ superficial” impressions while he raced 4,200 miles 
in 82 days. His sions were, indeed, so superficial that he 
appears still unfamiliar with the constitutional position of seven of 
the rulers he handled, writing as if only in Kedah and Perlis had 
his to “include the State Council in their 
Perhaps it was this unfamiliarity that led him to accept, unauthorised 
by the State Council, the quite illegal signature of the Sultan of 
Johore to the new treaty. Sir Harold was so utterly deceived by 
the fine manners of the Malay Sultans and their hospitality that 
the “ reluctance ” of the ruler of Negri Sembilan “ to commit himself 
at all” and “the considerable argument of the Kedah Council ” 
made on his mind impressions conveniently fleeting. If there was 
recalcitrance, a civil servant bound to implicit obedience by the 
brigadier’s uniform he wore was put up to argue in Malay, “a 
method productive of excellent results.” 

And if all persuasion failed, there was a weapon in the unfor 
tunate directive of Sir Harold, where the section requiring every 
ruler to cede full jurisdiction to His Majesty the King was followed 
immediately by a section authorising Sir Harold to recommend a 
substitute for any ruler “ no longer in office” or too “ compromised 
in relations with the Japanese.” Innocent to us, the juxtaposition of 
these two sections could convey only one meaning to the Malay 
mind. But in addition Sir Harold got what in an astounding 
phrase he terms “a minor modification,” namely “the power in the 
four cases where pre-war rulers were no longer alive to open dis- 
cussions with the individuals recommended competent and 
responsible to undertake formal commitments as rulers” and “ to 
recognise them on behalf of His Majesty's Government.” ‘The 
Malay reaction is clear from a petition sent by the Kedah ruler to 
Whitehall and circulated by His Highness to British sympathisers. 
“ Sir Harold,” one sentence runs, “ placed before me the agreement. 
Simultaneously he informed me that His Majesty the King had not 
yet accepted me as Sultan and I was told that such acceptance or 
otherwise depended on him. I was then given to understand that, 
should I refuse to sign the new agreement within a limited time, 
a successor, who would sign it, would be appointed. I was under 
the impression that this force was applied with the cognisance and 
direction of the Colonial Office.” This Sultan complains that not 
only was he threatened that if he refused to sign another would be 
appointed Sultan, but that he is now refused permission to come 
to England to present his petition in person. But when the name 
of His Majesty is involved, clearly the matter cannot be allowed to 
rest. Sir Harold must either be vindicated or the Malays granted 
a fresh hearing in circumstances beyond cavil. 

The Government is manifestly in a dilemma. If the Malay rulers 
are responsible representatives of their people, then the grave 
protests against the new treaty despatched to London by the rulers 
of Kedah, Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan, not to mention 
another name, must be fully investigated and weighed. If the rulers 
are not responsible representatives, then there is no excuse for our 
great democracy’s binding these rulers to and forbidding 
them to divulge to their Malay subjects Whitehall’s ingenious inter- 
pretation of the. Atlantic Charter. Those subjects are now aware 
of their betrayal. The people of Trengganu are reported to have 
deposed their Sultan for signing what the Kedah ruler terms “an 
Influential Johore Malays have cabled 
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longer acknowledged as their ruler. What is Britain to do if 
Malays are resolute to repudiate these Sultans? Is she to send 
British troops to keep them on their thrones or to pension and 
provide refuge in exile for gentlemen too overjoyed at our return 
to Malaya and too reliant on British honour to demand a few weeks 
or months to consider the terms of a treaty loathed by all the Malay 
race? If civil disturbances follow our and arbitrary policy 
in Malaya, there will be little chance of an early revival of the tin 
and rubber industries. Nor is it diplomatic to send out as Governor 
an Official from Whitehall, however transferring 
from another colony some known and trusted friend of the Malays. 


INTERPRETING BRITAIN 


By T. R. HENN 

BOUT a year ago some British officers paid a courtesy call on 
A Signor Croce at his villa at Naples. The talked of aesthetics, 
painting and Shakespeare, but not of politics. As they rose to go 
one of them asked: What was the greatest service that anyone could 
now perform for Italy? The old man thought for a little and said, 
“He should restore the traditional friendship between Italy and 
England.” Art Athens I found all official business suspended because 
of celebrations at Missolonghi ; and now a street there has been re 
named after Mr. Bevin. A British officer who led the Maquis in the 
south told me—this was well before the Liberation—how the French 
were thirsting for the British example. “They don’t want loans, 
you know, or food, or help in administering themselves. But they're 
drifting, and they know it, and they'll go on drifting after the war. 
They believe there’s some mystique about the way we do things. 
Lord knows why, but they do. But if we let em down after the war 
we're finished in Europe. And they'll turn to the East.” 

Up and down the liberated countries one heard the same story. 
That Continent—swept but not garnished—is waiting for something 
positive and dynamic to replace the totalitarian philosophies. The 
honeymoon flush of liberation has long since gone ; indeed, its dura- 
tion coincided well enough with the traditional enthusiasm of three 
weeks, more or less. And while the British soldier was an excellent 
ambassador after his kind, he was necessarily inarticulate. His 
officers, with beliefs refracted or obscured through a traditional 
reserve of manner and incoherence of philosophy, were not much 
more successful. Nor could the more fervent admirers of 
U.N.R.R.A. ever describe that pentecostal body as an apostle of 
spiritual values. There is, of course, one remedy—the British 
Council—but some experience of its work abroad and of its personnel 


new 


able, instead of 





in England gives rise to certain doubts. It has done some admirable 
work during the war—notably in Sweden, Turkey, Egypt and Pales- 
tine. It has distinguished men on its staff—fewer, perhaps, now 
than during the war when short-time secondment was more prac- 


ppears to reflect the fault of its 
f 


ticable—but its work at the moment 


relationship to the other Services and a fundamental lack of direc- 
tion. The Council seems to float, like Mahomet’s coffin, berween 
the Foreign Office and the Ministry of Information. It has no 
head ; and it is not apparent that a man of the required quality is 
in sight. 


1 


of unusual qualities, for on him the whole 
Lord Lloyd has been accused of over- 
is true ; but him 


He must be a man 
future of the work depends 


centralisation, and perhaps this accusation under 


the Council had a sense of direction, and its servants knew well hi 
own passionate belief in their work as well as his characteristic 
intolerance of folly. Those qualities the Council seems to have lost 
for the time being. Whoever takes it over now must have them 


and certain others. He must have sufficient stature and enough of 
“the east wind and the fire in his belly” to make the country 
believe as he believes. He must have access to the highest in the 
Government. He must be an administrator who has the ability 
recast and contro] a large and complicated staff organisation. Th« 
method of recruitment should be drastically revised. Before the war 
it was very obvious that the Counci] was drawing on a type of man 
well below that which would have been available under more stable 
conditions of pay and contract. I do not believe that the quality of 
the Council’s officers should be in any degree below that which is 
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now being recruited for the Foreign Service ; and indeed the same 
method of selection could well serve—with slight modifications—for 
both. If there 3 the inducement to make the Council a life work 
it will be possible to give men and women an adequate preliminary 
training ; and with some rough “ zoning ” of countries a probationer 
could be sent out (as in the Colonial Service) with a fair gtounding 
in his profession. 

Even the apparently simple tasks, such as the organisation of the 
teaching of English, is full of pitfalls for the untrained. A staff 
college for the Council would add enormously to its efficiency, and 
it could run “ refresher courses” for the gaps between tours in the 
field. Such a college would make it possible to second officers from 
other Services and from universities more effectively than has been 
possible in the past. Their technical equipment—cinemas, teaching 
manuals, materials for exhibitions and so on—must be adequate and 
carefully planned. They must be taught to use it, and the home 
organisation must be such that they are assured of receiving it jn 
ample quantities in the field. Above all, the Council must have a 
ciear direction as to its object, scope and powers. It appears to have 
suffered from a lack of definition in all three ; and I believe that a 
measure of uncertainty as to its financial backing and its future has 
not assisted in providing a sense of stability and importance. If we 
attempt to limit it severely, to cut out all positive expression of values 
on the grounds that they are “ propaganda,” we shall certainly fail 
in amy constructive leadership. Art exhibitions, occasional film 
shows and classes in English are not enough. The Council might 
study with profit the organisation but not the intention of the late 
German A.O. (Auslandsorganisation) and the activities and equip- 
ment, though perhaps not the organisation, of the O.W.I. 

I have little doubt that it should be closely linked to the Embassies. 
As such, the work must come finally and definitely under the Foreign 
Office. The arguments against this are well known ; but I suggest 
that they are cogent only so long as the activities of the Council are 
deliberately kept to a minor scale. Its representatives should be 
men capable of representing not only British culture but the British 
way and purpose ; -nd that somewhat threadbare phrase has never 
yet received a clear definition “for export.” Their staffs should 
represent a cross-section of the country just as much as the new 
Foreign Service will—or should—do. They must have, perhaps even 
more than the members of that Service, qualities of leadership as well 
as those of tact, of enthusiasm as well as of culture, and sufficient 
intelligence to meet the best brains of a given country on their own 
ground. A further aspect is that of educational exchange. We 
believe, rightly, that this exchange of teachers, students and children 
offers the greatest, perhaps the only, hope of international under- 
standing. On the selection for exchange, and the staff work for 
carrying it Out, everything depends. The Council might well be 
given the final responsibility, which it could carry if it were under the 





contro] of the Foreign Office, for acting as a clearing house in each 
country, for co-ordination with university and schools and for 


“ tying-up ” the work of the miscellaneous bodies in this country 
which are interested in the scheme. Every university knows the 
waste of time and effort caused when unsuitable teachers or students 
re accepted. : 

Such a strengthening of the Council will take time, and it will cost 
money. It remains to decide whether the outlay can be expected 
give any commensurate return—either in the building of inter- 
national sanity and good will or in the setting up of a sort of strategic 
barrier of ideas across Europe. We should, I think, start by Jearn- 
ing to hold our heads higher. The semi-humorous self-depreciation 
of the race is apt to be taken at {ts face value abroad ; the ignorance 
f the Englishman of his own cultural background is too often taken 
as a sign of its own insignificance or even of its decadence. The 
German illustrated papers of 1939 and 1940 were full of composite 
photographs, taken from our illustrated society papers, cleverly 
elected to show every conceivable aspect of inanity and vulgarity 
under the tite of “This is England.” And yet no one who 
helped to administer an occupied or conquered country can doubt 
the reality. th 
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We produce that curious phenomenon, so strange in th 
Mediterranean countries, of the administrator who is incorruptible, 
not perhaps through explicit morality but because a long tradition 
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(I. A. Richards once said that the production of 


Sam the only justification, though the final one, for the 
Englis! lic school.) We have a strange tradition of disinterested 
public service, and of an aristocracy with a sense of communal 
responsibility. We have a capacity tor organisation without rigidity, 
of discipline without fear, which has been the admiration of our 
allies. Behind it all, there is, I suppose, something that we call a 
philosop It needs definition. 

As the armies of occupation or of assistance thin out, and the 





Control] Commissions cease from their benevolent surveillance of 
uncontrollable events, the need for embassies of culture and faith 
becomes more apparent. We have, I believe, to choose either 
hand-to-mouth methods, concentrating on the slightly precious, the 
innocuous, the mediocre, in the hope that something valuable will 
one day grow from it; or a clear statement of our object, a complete 
overhaul of our methods, and a determination to build for a long- 
term policy of leadership. But we must cease being ashamed of 


what we are. 


FRANCO AND FRANCE 


By JOHN CARSTAIRS 

NE of the statements issued in Madrid last week enumerates 
() services which General Franco claims to have rendered to 
France during the war. They include the passage through Spain 
of numerous Frenchmea who poured over the Pyrenees on their 
way to Fighting French forces in North Africa and elsewhere. To 
many of these Frenchmen this is nothing but a bitter 
memory. Up to the time of the Allied landings in North Africa 
in the autumn of 1942, a Frenchman who managed to cross the 
Pyrenees into Spain was lucky if he was not promptly escorted back 
to France and handed over to the Vichy authorities. After the 
autumn of 1942 the Spanish authorities abandoned their policy of 
refoulement ; on the other hand, relatively few were the Frenchmen 
who did not experience, for longer or shorter periods, the indignities, 
the privations and the sordid conditions prevailing in Spanish 
prisons and concentration camps. To such Frenchmen the Spain 
of General Franco did offer, of course, a refuge from worse calamity 


“ 


service ” 


at home; but it was also, for 4 time, a grimly inhospitable 
cul-de-sac out of which they emerged thanks, not to General 
Franco, but to a system of Anglo-American-Gaullist pressures 


at Madrid, the mechanism of which was at that time concealed 
from them. 

Today, all over France, there are Frenchmen who think of Spain 
only as a prolongation into Europe of a semi-barbarous Africa. 
Passionate anti-Franco demonstrations swept through ex-maquisard 
France after the recent execution of Garcia. It is also a fact— 
though not commonly admitted in France—that behind a detestation 
of General Franco there lurks a widespread sentiment of Hispano- 
phobia. During their period in Spain thousands of escaping French- 
men (and Frenchwomen, too, for that matter) came into contact 
for the first time not only with General Franco’s policemen, but 
with that very section of the Spanish people with which one might 
have expected them to be in sympathy—those elements of the 
Spanish opposition to General Franco who had eluded the firing 
squads and were now serving terms of imprisonment. Between these 
anti-German Frenchmen and these anti-Franco Spanish political 
prisoners one would have expected personal friendship and political 
solidarity. Were not both groups common enemies of autocracy in 
and, for the present, common victims of General Franco’s 
One might have hoped that the many French- 
panish contacts thus established would exercise one day a bene- 
influence on the relations of the two countries. 

As a British witness of many of the contacts in Spanish jails in 
which he was himself detained for some time during the war (in 
circumstances not germane to this article), the present writer noticed 
tat, in general, these Franco-Spanish encounters were marked by 
unconcealed mutual antipathies. It is important that this deplorable 
ild be candidly recognised, because, although the majority 
4 the Frenchmen who passed through Spanish prisons during the 
var left France as obscure young men, some of them returned to a 
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lent weight to the opinions they pronounced. the 
Spaniards who met Freachmen in jail have been liberated and must 
feel free to voice one of the few political opinions which General 
Franco will do nothing to repress—an unfavourable view of the 
French. Most of the Frenchmen in Spanish prisons regarded their 
Spanish fellow-prisoners as uncivilised savages. The Spaniards, in 
turn, had nothing but contempt for the Frenchmen. There were, 
of course, some cases of cordial fraternisation ; and these might have 
been numerous if a common language had enabled each side to 
perceive that the other was by no means a homogeneous political 
group—if, for example, the Spaniards had grasped the essential 
differences between the “ Giraudistes,” the “ Gaullistes,” the young 
men merely running away from the greater evil of forced labour 
in Germany, the miscalculating Vichy-ites, the black-marketeers and 
the criminals fleeing from the police, and so on; and if, on the 
French side, a distinction had been drawn between the genuine 
Spanish political prisoners and the thugs masquerading as such. 
In the circumstances, however, these refinements were overlooked by 
both sides. There prevailed between the Spaniards and the 
Frenchmen an exclusively inter-national relationship in which 
each individual member of each side regarded each individual 
member of the other side merely as a Spaniard or a Frenchman 
tout court. 

To the Spaniard, the French were members of an alien nation 
which had treated him shockingly badly when he had fled to France 
for sanctuary during the civil war. Lee the French now have a taste 
of the medicine they had administered to Spanish outcasts abroad. 
Indeed, it was regrettable that the conditions of life in Spanish 
prisons, abominable though they might be, were infinitely less 
inhuman than those which had prevailed in the infamous French 
concentration camps ; and, in any case, why should these querulous 
Frenchmen complain of a few weeks or months of detention when 
the Spaniard himself had already spent several years in prison and, 
perchance, still had many more years of his sentence to serve? ‘To 
the Frenchman, on the other hand, the Spaniards were bloodthirsty 
hooligans, many of whom had pillaged, burnt and raped their way 
through the tranquil orderliness of the southern regions of France. 

Again, while the Spaniards openly jeered at France’s late demon- 
stration of poor fighting qualities and were shocked by the un- 
dignified bearing of many Frenchmen in prison and by the rapidity 
with which some of them degraded themselyes, the Frenchmen 
poked fun at all the unfamiliar features of the Spanish character 
and saw in the tough Spaniard’s resistance to prison hardships a 
further illustration of their thesis that Spain was a primitive country. 
In this reciprocal dislike and contempt there was no room for the 
formation of any common hostility towards the régime which was 
responsible for their common incarceration. The Catalans alone 
were exceptions. Many of those who sought asylum in Spain were 
Catalan-speaking Frenchmen from the areas of France bordering 
on the northern slopes of the Pyrenees. Though French citizens, 
their spiritual home was, often enough, Barcelona, and many of 
them had relatives and friends in Spanish Catalonia. Those who 
crossed the Pyrenees towards the eastern end of the chain were 
likely to be incarcerated in the prisons of Catalonia, which were 
filled with prisoners from that province. The common language 
which they spoke made for a close. bond of affinity between the 
Catalans of France and the Catalans of Spain. If it must be 
admitted that not a few of the French Catalans had no desire to 
leave the security of Spain for the perils of service with fighting 
French forces abroad, it must also be admitted that some of the 
Spanish Catalans were serving sentences for offences which could 
be described as political only by extending the ordinary meaning of 
the term. It should be added that the relations between the French 
Catalans and the Frenchmen from other parts of France were un- 
mistakably marked by the cleavages which separate two alien 
races. In the prisons of Catalonia the French Catalans were more 
at home with the local prison population than with their fellow 
citizens. 
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opponents. If, when he recalled this “ service,” he had his eye 
on opinion in Spain, he was skilfully showing up the ingratitude 
of the French; if he was looking at France, he was making a 
point which, in form, though not in substance, is unanswerable ; 
and if he was addressing himself to third parties farther away—to 
this country and to the United States—he was introducing into the 
debate a factor which Anglo-Saxon “ fair-play” might write up in 
his favour. It is desirable that American and British opinion should 
realise that this particular service has left behind it, both in France 
and in Spain, an exacerbated sense of vertical national resenument 
which has deeper roots than some of the horizontal political 
affinities. 


FOOD IN 1947 


By H. D. WALSTON 
T is impossible to over-emphasise the appalling nature of the 
I present world food shortage, but it is easy for agriculturists to 
waste their time discussing the problem. Although it is the farmer’s 
job to produce food, no matter what his efforts are now he cannot 


add one single bushel of wheat to existing world supplies. The 
present problem is purely one of international politics, of price 


levels and of transport. It is highly doubtful if farmers’ efforts now 
can make any significant difference to the result of the 1946 harvest. 
The three major factors whigh will affect this are the weather, the 
supply of seeds for spring sowing and the supply of fertilisers ; and 
over none of these has the farmer any control. As things are at the 
moment, it seems likely that hundreds of thousands, and probably 
even millions, of acres will remain uncultivated on the Continent 
this year because of shortage of seeds. Even were it decided to 
make more available, by the time they were collected from the farms 
on which they have been grown, and distributed over Europe to 
the farms on which they were to be sown, they would arrive so late 
that yields would certainly be far below normal and might possibly 
be no greater than the amount of seeds sown. When it comes to 
fertilisers, the position is much the same. To get best results 
most of these should be sown when the seed is put in the ground, 
and even the top dressing of nitrogen, which we in this country have 
realised during the war can make so much difference to the final 
yield of grain, should be put on early in May. This leaves only 
two months to step up production and to arrange for distribution— 
an impossible task when one considers the present state of industry 
and transport in Europe 

We must, therefore, squarely face the fact that there is little 
prospect of European agriculture producing more food this year 
than it did last year. The chances are that considerably less food 
will be produced. All that can be done now is to lay our plans so 
that the crops sown in the autumn of 1946 and spring of 1947 are 
the crops that will be most needed from September, 1947, unul 
August, 1948 make crops which 
are sown have the best possible chance of 


Further, we must sure that the 
ana oth if 


yields 








are not unnecessarily low because of the bad quality of seed, shortage 
of fertilisers or anv other cause. It is only natural—since the most 
marked shortage at the present time is of cereals—that there should 
be a recurrence of the emphasis in this country on cereal-growing ; 
but the wheat shortage, although great in actual quantity, is very 
smal] when expressed in rms of yield per acre The estimated 
shortage about 175 million bushels: the pre-war world wheat 
acreage (excluding the U.S.S.R.) was about 275 million acres 
Therefore, an increase average yield of two-thirds of a bushel 
per acre (or 4 per cent. of the 1942 figure of 16.8 bushels) would 
entirely remove the deficiency, while an increase of 1 bushel, or 
6 per cent., would convert the deficiency into a substantial surplus 
Since the present situation has been brought about to a large extent 
t a ‘ serie < } j 1 widely terea par’ts of the 
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if this should prove impossible during 1946, it will without doubt 
have occurred by 1947—that is, by the time that any action taken by 
British farmers can be expected to bear fruit. It cannot, therefore. 
be on the grounds of food shortage that additional encouragement 
should be given to home farmers to increase the acreage to be put 
down to corn during the winter 1946-47. Therefore, let ys hope 
that the lead given by the Government last summer: towards a 
gradual change-over from corn to livestock will be repeated, and 
that the present Government will not be discouraged by the fact 
that the original policy has turned out to be premature by twelve 
months. i 

The need for building up our livestock will indeed have becom: 
even greater by next year. It has already been suggested that in 
order to save food for direct human consumption there should be 
a large-scale slaughtering of livestock on the Continent. Whether 
this becomes the official policy of the governments concerned or 
not. it is quite certain that many Continental farmers will, of their 
own accord, slaughter their cattle during this spring. They wil] 
have two reasons for doing this. In the first place they will be able 
to use as food for themselves and their families roots and cereals 
which otherwise would have to be eaten by their stock ; secondly, 
the livestock itself wil! provide a welcome addition to their diet at 
a time when they are particularly in need of variety after the dull 
and meagre fare of the winter. Home agricultural policy, therefore, 
must be based not on immediate world requirements but on the 
probable position at the end of 1947. This means a renewed emphasis 
on grass and livestock and encouragement for the production not, 
as during the war, of those focds which take up the greatest amount 
of shipping space to impert, but of those which require the largest 
number of dollars to purchase. It means, too, an appreciation of 
the fact that the labour force of this country must spend its time in 
producing those articles which will add most to the total wealth 
of the country, and, as far as possible, not waste its time on 
production for which we are intrinsically unfitted—of articles which 
can be imported more advantageously from overseas. 

Our responsibility as far as Continental agriculture is concerned 
is somewhat different. It is not for us to plan in detai! the pro- 
duction of other countries, but it is for us to do all in our power 
to ensure that they get maximum yields from whatever crops they 
do decide to produce. Continental] agriculture as a whole does not 








suffer from lack of manpower. Before the war many Continenta J 
countries were embarrassed by a surfeit of manpower, and their 
policy was directed towards attracting men from farms into factories 
That position is, if anything, exaggerated today ; in large parts of 
Europe people have left the towns because their homes have been 
destroyed and because it is only in the country that they are able 
to get sufficient food. What is lacking, as has already been sa‘d, is 
seed and fertiliser, and, in addition to this, transport and machinery 
We must begin now to earmark the best of the produce of this 
year’s harvest as seed for next year’s harvest. We must ensure that 
no farmer is deterred from giving up his entire crop, if it is good 
enough, for seed, by the fear that he will not have sufficient gra 








for his own use during the year. We must at the same time make 
it quite clear to farmers in this country, and in Denmark and 
wherever else seed-production is understood, how great the demand 
will be for seeds of all kinds—vegetables, fodder crops and grass {n 
particular. No time must be lost in making a survey of the total 
requirements of the Continent and the total amount of se I 
iikely to be available 
Fertiliser-production is a different problem. As far as p! 

are concerned, the main source of European supply is from North 
Africa. To make sufficient available, shipping must be 





and if the phosphates are to be got on to the farms by September 


and October of this year. arrangements must be set on foot at once 


) make sure that there is no transport hold-up. Potash is produced 
in Europe, and here the essentials are to ensure sufficient d 
the workers so that output is increased and to ensure adequale 
transport so that the fertiliser is distributed. Nitrogen is the narae# 


of all because of the ease with which the plants used for 1 


tacture of nitrogenous fertilisers can be converted to produce ex- 
plosives. The problem, therefore, must be decided by the political 
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an adequate supply of nitrogenous fertilisers there can be no great 
increase in the agricultural production of Europe. 

Agricultural machinery, too, is tied up with matters outside the 
scope of agriculture ; but here again it must be made quite clear 
that increased food-production depends largely upon increased pro- 
duction of farm machinery. Finally, there is the overriding problem 
of transport. Upon adequate transport facilities depends the entire 
recovery of Europe, industrial, political and agricultural. It matters 
little how much seed or fertiliser is available if it cannot be delivered 
to the farm which needs it, and it matters little how much food a 
farm produces if that food cannot be distributed to the city-dwellers 
who require it. The plain truth is that the food situation for the 
next eighteen months has passed out of the hands of the producers. 
It is only from the end of 1947 onwards that farmers can hope to 
make any significant contribution. Even then, however great their 
effort, it wil! be of little avail if the Governments of the countries 
concerned are unable to supply them with the prime necessities of 
efficient production, and if they fail to indicate the type of production 
that is needed. 


AUSTRALIA AND ASIATICS 


By CLIVE TURNBULL 


OR the first time the White Australia policy—a principle which 

the present Chief Justice of the Commonwealth High Court 
once described as “ almost a religion,” and which a sometime Bishop 
of London found to be “ not so much a policy as a passion ”—is being 
questioned seriously in Australia. Criticism comes both from the 
Right and from the extreme Left; and, although a majority of 
Australians still firmly believes in it, it is significant that the policy, 
for so long regarded as “ poiitical dynamite,” is being discussed 
objectively from platform and from pulpit. There are two reasons 
for this sudden interest. One is the growing realisation of Australia’s 
place in the Pacific world, and of the inexpediency, to say the least, 
of flaunting a policy the popular name of which is offensive to most 
politically conscious Asiatics. The other is the new admiration of 
many Australian fighting men for coloured peoples on their own 
ground—for the comparatively primitive natives of New Guinea on 
the one hand, for instance, and the highly sophisticated Chinese of 
British Malaya on the other. Practising Christians and practising 
Communists have their own obvious points of view ; thus there are 
among recent critics of the racial discrimination which the policy 
implies the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Melbourne, Dr. Mannix, 
and the Communist secretary of the influential Ironworkers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Ernest Thornton. 

The White Australia policy has its origins in the influx of Chinese 
coolies after the Australian gold discoveries of the ’fifties. Minor 
riots arose at the time from jealousies over gold, and, as the years 
went on, a very real fear began to develop among working men of 
the competition of Chinese cheap labour—labour which, it was 
thought, employers would exploit as they were exploiting the labour 
of South Sea islanders (kanakas) in the canefields of Queensland. 
This fear led to many excesses of expression and to denunciation 
so violent as to appear today both deplorable and ridiculous. William 
Lane, the spiritual father of the Australian Labour Party, cherished 
a particularly virulent Sinophobia, and his weekly publication, The 
Boomerang, which had great influence in the ‘eighties, was filled 
with diatribes which Herr Streicher might have been proud to 
emulate. The members of the “ yellow horde,” it said, were vile, 
cunning as panthers and should be starved out like rats—‘“ made to 
feel that Australia is for the whites and the whites only.” Lane, an 
otherwise discerning and far-seeing man, made all kinds of fantastic 
charges of vice and degradation, astonishing today when the com- 





paratively few Chinese in Australia are held in high respect—now 
that fear of competition has been removed. 
Lane’s views coloured all the Labour policy of the time, 


and the virtues and vices of the Right wing of the Labour move- 
exemplified by the Australian Workers’ Unton today, are still 
his. The newly created Federal Parliament in 1901 hastened 
legislative sanction to the policy, carefully avoiding, as its 
gists invariably point out, the term“ White Australia” itself. But 
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it was no secret that the Immigration Restriction Bill was aimed at 
Asiatics. The average Australian knew little of his own racial 
homeland and nothing whatever of the Asiatic countries which he 
judged, if he thought about them at all, by their humblest represen- 
tatives—Chinese market-gardeners, Afghan hawkers and Indian 
seamen. 

A certain uneasiness about the enduring nature of the Policy, 
however, would seem to have lurked in the minds of, at least, those 
Australian politicians who were unable, in the carefree Australian 
ante-bellum manner, to dismiss everything outside the island con- 
tinent as unreal, if not, indeed, non-existent. There were many 
protestations. In 1920 Mr. Hughes declared, “There can be no 
concession whatever.” Senator Millen, Australia’s representative at 
the first League Assembly, said, “ The ideal of racial purity is sacred 
to her and she must maintain that to the very point of death.” In 
1924 Mr. Bruce said that Australians were “unanimously deter- 
mined ” about the policy ; and so on. 

With the entry of Japan into the Second World War Australia’s 
dream world collapsed. Australia was no longer an isolated island, 
an ocean-girdled autarchy, but part of a system, a system in convul- 
sion, for better or for worse a Pacific power, profoundly and per- 
manently affected by everything that happened in and around the 
Pacific. Something even more significant occurred ; Australians, in 
considerable numbers, met, for the first time, coloured peoples on 
their own soil. Free of economic rivalries and no longer burning 
with Lane-like passion, they encountered these peoples on terms of 
equality, unaffected by the beliefs or prejudices of the European in 
the East. In Malaya, the Chinese at first feared them. They had 
heard that Australians were rough and brutal and that they would 
maltreat them and insult their women; to their discredit, some 
Europeans circulated these stories. On the contrary, the Asiatic 
peoples found the Australians eager for friendship, a friendship which 
was quickly formed. The calm dignity of the Chinese and the 
frank openness of the Australians went well together. I was myself 
present at many friendly gatherings of Chinese and Australians, in 
British Malaya, in 1941, some at the homes of wealthy merchants 
and mineowners, some in little cabarets where the new alliance 
was pledged in “ Tiger ” beer. 

The Australians were learning that Asiatic peoples were human- 
kind no less than themselves ; and some Asiatic peoples were learning 
that there were white men to. whom it did not occur to consider 
them as anything but equals. The Chinese part in the Malayan 
campaign and after is well known. Last November it was announced 
that, as an expression of their gratitude to the Chinese of Malaya for 
their loyalty and kindness to Australian prisoners of war after the 
fall of Singapore, repatriated officers and men of the 8th Australian 
Division proposed to raise A£15,000 to bring Chinese girls from 
Malaya to be trained in Australia as nurses to work among the 
poorer Chinese in Malaya. The yellow bogey of William Lane had 
disintegrated for these at least. 

The debt owed by Australians to Asiatic people, in particular to 
the Chinese, and to island people, did not go unnoticed, and many 
Australians were quick to point out the implications of the retention 
of a term, “White Australia,” which, to a majority, implied an 
assertion of racial superiority. Criticism came chiefly from church- 
men and from the Left—both the Left wing of the Labour Party 
and from the Communist Party. Mr. James, a member of the Labour 
party which William Lane helped to found, and the representative of 
a coalmining constituency, said in the House of Representatives, “I 
would not have a coloured man defending me unless I could say later, 
‘welcome, brother, come and live with me.’” The Left has likewise 
been active in support of the Indonesian independence movement. 
Here, of course, action springs from political principle ; nevertheless, 
it is largely events of the kind described which have aroused so keen 
an Australian the Indonesian situation—an interest 
described by at least one eminent Dutchman as “ meddling.” Today 
the reputation of Australia among Asiatics is high. Indeed, reports 
are filtering down of the desire of some Indonesians to have their 
country placed under an Australian trusteeship—a proposal which, 
if it were ever formulated, would involve the Australian Government 
On a basis of expediency, the goodwill of 
to distant Australia; the 
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goodwill of nearby Indonesia’s millions may mean a great deal to 
Australians’ children—and one might carry the illustration further. 


What is the immediate solution for Australia herself? There are 


those who advocate a quota system for Asiatic immigration ; 
they believe that a quota, howéver small, would save face for 
the races concerned. Some others urge that the Australian 


domestic-labour shortage would be relieved if Indian ayahs and 
Chinese cooks and houseboys were admitted. But the fact remains 
that a majority of Australians is still opposed to any quota system, 
however small the quota. Some Asiatics in Australia themselves 
oppose it. They believe, perhaps rightly, that the friendship which 
the special classes of their people already admitted to Australia— 
merchants, students, &c.—enjoy is due to the fact that they are not 
economic competitors. They point out that the Italians and Jews, 
who form fairly well-defined racial groups engaged in economic 
competition with other Australians of British stock, are subject to 
sporadic attacks by chauvinistic and xenophobia elements. But what 
all resent is any suggestion of discrimination on the count of racial 
inferiority, and here all reasonable Australians are agreed with them. 
“There is no colour bar in Australia,” says Archbishop Mannix. 
“Claim of racial superiority . . . is a Nazi doctrine,” says the Minister 
for External Territories, Mr. Ward. 

The immediate issue comes down to the term “ White Australia.” 
All but a few diehards would get rid of the term, although only a 
minority would get rid of the policy. But how? It is not in the 
Statute Book, but it permeates the very air—the sky-writing of 
William Lane, as it were, which lingers overhead long after the pilot 
has passed. Another phrase, another attitude, are demanded if 
Australia is to be able to exercise to the full that international role 
which, whether she wish or no, seems to be devolving on her. It 
is a seeming paradox that the rigid policy of racial exclusionism 
which spared Australia a colour problem now puts her in a position 
of being able to look with some objectivity on the problems of East 
and West and, perhaps, to have influence, disproportionate to her 
strength as a nation, in the resolution of the problems of the East 


*“ ANCILLARY ” DENTISTS 


By EDWARD SAMSON 


T is popularly imagined that the new national health service, 
I proposed by the Government and originating in the Beveridge 
Report, is concerned only with medical attention in the strictest 
sense. This misapprehension is due in part, no doubt, to the much- 
publicised discussions that took place between the British Medical 
Association and the previous Government, not to mention the many 
heated arguments that appeared on the subject in the Press. The 
fect is that it is to be a health service, necessitating the employment 
of all who minister to the needs of the people in disease or disability 
of whatever kind. This being so, the dental profession will be 
much involved in the plan as doctors, midwives and many others 
Indeed, by virtue of the far wider incidence of dental disease than of 
any pathological condition, dentistry will, or ought to be, in the 
greatest demand 

The Inter-Departmental Committee on Dentistry, set up to 
examine ways and means of administering a State dental programme, 


has recently issued its final report containing many controversial 
features. Most disturbing of all these are suggestions for obtaining 
the numbers of dentists required for this expanded service, since the 


15,000 dentists now on the Dentists’ Register will be quite inadequate 





to meet anv increased demand. Of these 15,000 it is calculated that 
only about 12,000 are of an age or fitness or in a position to be 
actively employed in whole-time work Added to this t 


problem of personne] is the declining recru 


dental hospitals. Thus the existing and future size of the professi 
will never suffice to provide the size of service promised by the 
Government In order to meet thi ortage Ww f not co 
quered, will prevent complete nat Jental e fi eve! 
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These are to be persons who, after a shorter course of 
dental students must take, will be permitted to perform certain dental 
operations under the supervision of dental surgeons. In brief, the 
Dentists’ Register, which is so carefully guarded by Act of Parlia- 
ment, is to be opened to persons whose training and skill wil] be— 
must be, by virtue of their abbreviated instruction—of a lower 
standard than at present required of practising dentists. Moreover, 
the Dentists’ Act, which was designed to protect the public from 
unqualified and undesirable forms of practice, will cease to Operate 
in this way. At present the law prohibits any but a registered 
dentist from performing even the most trivial operation in the 
mouth ; and that law was wisely framed by a far-seeing Government 
as a result of agitation by a dental profession that well knew the 
dangers to the public of anything but the most expert dental 
treatment. 


uning than 





Admittedly these ancillary workers will have to submit to certain 
specified training, whereas the unqualified who practised dentistry 
unrestricted before 1921 were free to exploit the public with doubtful, 
skill and a minimum of empirical knowledge. But no degree of close 
supervision will turn a half-trained person into a fully competent 
ene. The best it can achieve is to guard against malpractice and the 
committing of the more unfortunate errors of treatment. When 
this plan for employing helpers was first discussed it included only 
the performance of “minor dental operations.” Though this 
appeared prima facie to render the expedient innocuous, the use of 
such semi-skilled persons in work requiring care, skill and know- 
ledge—with the dangers that can arise from mistakes in treating 
any living tissue—would always be a dangerous experiment. Nor 
can any operation on whatever part of the human body be regarded 
as “minor” or as needing less expert experience than another 
Such an approach to minor or major surgery is exposing the operator 





to unfortunate pitfalls and the patient to unhappy results 
But now the report goes further. Becoming bolder, it does | 
not hestitate to include among the duties these ancillary 
workers might perform the following § all-embracing _ items 


“Scaling, cleaning and polishing teeth” (an operation requiring 
expert skill and often an advanced degree of diagnosis); “ Applying 
and renewing dressing or temporary fillings” (a procedure which 
can achieve but poor results without much experience 
the “applying ”); “ Dental inspection” (which is valueless without 
the ability to diagnose which results from long training and wide 
experience); “ Conservation of the teeth ” (may mean all or nothing); 
“ Extraction of the teeth ” (embraces much of major dental surgery); 
“Work in the mouth in connection with the provision of dentures 
or dental ‘practically all that remains of dental 
treatment). 


especially 


appliances ” 


These terms are all sufficiently ambiguous to cover any or every 
form of treatment which a dentist is now permitted to give only 
after four and a half years of the most carefully designed training 
Thus it is obvious that the public may be offered a greater quantity 
of dentistry of far lower quality. Indeed, in order to implement its 
promises the Government will, by these mieasures, embark upon 2 
dangerous course, whereby the Dentists’ Act, which was passed 
with the special object of safeguarding the public, will lose its pot 
and even expose itself to flagrant abuse. There are many techni 
reasons for opposing the use of ancillary workers—reasons whict 











dentists who respect the ethical standards of their profession could 
upport with cogent arguments. Yet, whatever the finer argument 
it is surely certain that the public would not be willing to receive 
at the hands of less capable “ dentists ” 
Neither is it likely that it 
» valuable purpose, and is just a poor pret¢ 


its dental treatment 
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increasing the supply of dentists. Diluting whisky may increas¢ 
bulk, but decreases its value. Diluting a profession for no highe! 
motive than appearing to fulfil a promise by statistical manoeuvring 
s only a political deception. The Government’s scheme should wait 
ntil more young people can be induced to enter dentistry. Any 
attempt at short cuts will inevitably lower the standard of treatment 


amendment of the Dentists’ Act will merely be serving 


ifice of well-established principle. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


cen reading a scholarly and interesting book which, 
| after years of study and research, Mr. John Summerson is 
publishing this Friday on the subject of “ Georgian London.” _As 
one reads of the men who, without much thought and with little 
cv-ordinated design, created those detached colonies or settlements 
which eventually merged into the streets and squares of Mayfair 
und Marylebone, one is faced by the still unanswered riddle of the 
sudden collapse of taste after the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Until 1840 or thereabouts there was scarcely a house built in our 
cities or in our counties which was not orderly, agreeable and 
restrained. From then onward all tradition, all national style, all 
relation between design and purpose were suddenly abandoned ; and 
i, is indeed a tragedy that the period of building expansion which 
followed on the Industrial Revolution should have coincided with 
the only period in our history when we were deprived of even the 
rudiments of architectural taste. It is generally asserted that this 
misfortune was due to the fact that the patronage of building passed 
from the cultured patron into the hands of city councillors, whose 
enly conception of buildings was that they should be ostentatious, 
different and large. It may well be true that a man like Lord 
Burlington, with his austere Palladian standards, did exercise a 
dominant influence upon contemporary architectural taste. It may 
be true that the aediles in our great industrial cities were not only 
ignorant of all architectural tradition, but actually indifferent to 
what was suitable or what was not. Yet, on the one hand, the 
successors of Lord Burlington themselves built houses which were 
every bit as ugly and disorderly as those which were erected by 
the city councillors of Birmingham or Manchester. And, on the 
other hand, the speculative builders of the eighteenth century were 
not themselves men of education or refinement. Archer and 
Vanbrugh were, it is true, cultivated amateurs; but Dance, who 
built the Mansion House, was a stone-cutter, Flitcroft a joiner, 
Kent a coach-painter, and Riplev a carpenter. These master-builders 
were in no way “architects” in the sense in which we use the 
term today. 


HAVE 


* * * * 


Nor was this sudden collapse in taste confined to England only. 
The Berlin of William I and William II was even uglier in its 
stucco pretentiousness than Oldham or Preston. And in France, 
which was the mother of European taste, and in which no ugly 
building, with such few exceptions as Chambord, had been erected 
since the twelfth century, the style of Louis Philippe was even 
worse than the style of Victoria. One has only to see some of the 
prefectures and mairies erected in French industrial cities, one has 
only to glance at the villas which after 1860 were built in expanding 
watering places such as Deauville, to recognise that the standard of 


some ways lower, than that which laid a trail of ugliness 
own pleasant land. Nor can we contend that the archi- 
tecture of the United States, which in the present century is finding 
its national formula both for domestic and civic architecture, was 
immune to the disorderliness of the later nineteenth century. The 
typical brown-stone houses of New York were not either suitable 

; Pittsburgh and other cities contain innumerable ungainly 
gs; and it took many years before such great engineering 
iments as the Woolworth or the Chrysler buildings acquired 
tectural assurance of the Rockefeller Center or even the 
» State ; for quite a long period the sky-scrapers of Manhattan 
were apt to go Gothic on one at the top. Even today the 


been found. 
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t distresses me so much is that this absence of tradition, con- 

’r even awareness has spread downwards from architecture 
the arts and crafts. In the eighteenth century every door-handle 
coffee-pot was a satisfying work of art; even the pewter and 
ttery of the working-class or peasant home were suitably shaped. 
is difficult to find an ash-tray which is not defaced by 
igless decoration or twisted into some ungainly form, I have 
en trying during the last few weeks to discover a large lamp-shade 
what I have sought for was something simple 





ve) . 


vriting-table ; 


in form and without either colour or decoration. It will be said, of 
course, that as a result of the war all desirable lamp-shades have 
been sold out long ago and that all that remain in the shops are 
those which nobody could wish to buy. This is not strictly true; 
a large number of lamp-shades are at this moment being made for 
the market and finding their way into the shops; and it is the 
simple lamp-shades which are not being manufactured. It is easy 
enough to find lamp-shades of simple shape, but their surfaces are 
defaced by pictures of apples, frigates in full sail, poppies, corn- 
flowers, antique maps or Dutch children. Even when the manu- 
facturers secure a plain surface they ruin that surface by flecking 
it with imitation tortoise-shell or marble. It is possible, on the 
other hand, to find lamp-shades which are undecorated, but these 
again are ruined by the fantasy with which the manufacturers have 
twisted them into shapeless forms. There are lamp-shades formed 
in the shape of tulips, in the shape of water melons, in the shape of 
Chinese pagodas, in the shape of cupolas and domes; there is a 
most horrid variety which is fluted like the columns of the 
Parthenon. The only shape which has not been adopted is the simple 
functional shape which a lamp-shade ought to adopt. 
* * * * 

Disheartened by this experience, I visited the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition at Burlington House. I was not encouraged. Here were 
the fluted lamp-shades again, displayed not as objects of shame but 
as objects of pride. Here were many quaint ornaments representing 
domestic animals, and preferably cats and goats, modelled in terra- 
cotta, pottery or Hopton Wood stone. Here were many examples 
of the silversmith’s art, bowls and utensils twisted into useless shapes 
and decorated with meaningless symbols. Here were majolica coffee- 
sets and much stone ware of rustic design. The note of rusticity 
was everywhere apparent; the blobs and twirls with which the 
peasantry of all ages have defaced their crockery were lovingly re- 
produced. With winsome skill the exhibitors had imitated the 
culture of the Phoenician potter, of the Breton fisherman, of the 
Mexican peon, of the Provencal cottage, of the Sicilian farm; the 
only tradition which was not reproduced was that of our own 
craftsmen or those of the great designers of Germany, Italy and 
France. Against this orgy of the unsophisticated quaint a set of 
celadon tea-cups shone like a good deed in a naughty world. I must 
admit also that the textiles seemed to be of far higher quality than 
the other exhibits ; and there were some pretty embroidered panels, 
notably a charming muslin design representing parachutes 
descending in slim curves. I admit, of course, that in architecture, 
as in the arts and crafts, it is more difficult to express our modern 
confusion than it is in literature or in painting. One can write 
poems which have only a private significance and which none the 
less convey an impression of beauty ; one can paint Adonis with an 
eye between his shoulder blades and Aphrodite with a nose like a 
duck-billed platypus, but a coffee-pot has got to pour, a house has to 
have an entrance, and any chair must leave some space upon its 
surface on which to sit. These, I admit, are cramping necessities. 

* * * © 

I passed on to the other room in which is displayed the exhibi- 
tion of Greek art. It was to the smaller things that I paid atten- 
tion, not to the great things such as the Chatsworth head or the 
Cottenham relief. There was a tiny Rhodian perfume vase com- 
posed of three bivalves; there was the drinking-cup from Charter- 
house on which Makron had painted a girl holding in her hands a 
pair of scarlet boots. I heard expressions of delighted admiration 
behind me and turned to find two ladies entranced by a horrid little 
Alexandrian hippopotamus ; they believed it to be the representa- 
tion of some domestic animal ; a little dog, perhaps ; perhaps even, 
and that would: be lovely, a quaint Greek cat. “Isn’t he sweet?” 
they burbled; such is the power which the recognition of the 
familiar in the unfamiliar has upon the English mind. It is this 
passion for quaintness which has, I suppose, destroyed our English 
taste; but if I could induce Makron to make me a lamp-shade I 
should get exactly what I want 








THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


“Red Roses for Me.’’ At the Embassy Theatre. 


Tuis is the first production in London of Mr. Sean O’Casey’s new 
play recently published by Macmillan. Mr. O’Casey’s reputation as 
a dramatist is firmly established, but so unfavourable to artistic 
experiment is the present theatrical situation in London that even 
a dramatist of his proved distinction cannot be sure of production, 
especially if he attempts to break new ground. It must also be 
admitted that, in reading, Red Roses for Me did seem to offer many 
difficulties to stage presentation, and I was doubtful whether either 
its poetry or fantasy would be effective. However, this shows once 
again how very difficult it is to judge a play’s dramatic quality by 
reading it, for in the Embassy production, with a largely Irish cast, 
Red Roses for Me is an undoubtedly successful and moving play. 
What is more, its songs, especially the final one on which the curtain 
falls, sung by Eddie Byrne, weré not only delightful in themselves, 
but dramatically effective. The production, in excellent settings 
by Henry Bird, was a distinguished one, thoroughly well cast. In 
particular, Maureen Pook gave a fine sincere performance as Sheila 
Moorneen, the realistic Irish girl whom the young dreamer (sym- 
pathetically and convincingly played by Victor Wood) sacrifices for 
his ideals. As an Irish writer, Sean O’Casey is able to put the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare into the mouths of his Dublin workers, and 
the rare combination of eloquence, passionate sincerity and intelli- 
gent humour make Red Roses for Me one of the most attractive plays 
to be seen in London at the present moment. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


‘* Adventure."’ At the Empire.——“ Leave Her to Heaven."’ At the 
Odeon. 

THE cinema, in common with literature and the stage, achieves its 
profounder effects with the story which carries implications or asso- 
ciations beyond itself, the story with universality or, at any rate, a 
sense of life stretching out beyond the limits of the narrative. Holly- 
wood appears lately to have become conscious of this consideration, 
and two of this week’s films cast more than an occasional glance 
towards the eternal verities. Yet with what unpractised eyes! 
Adventure embarrasses us with all the maudlin garrulity of a 
reformed drunkard. It is as if a vision had been vouchsafed to 
show-business and henceforward the conventional studio love-story 
must be translated into a relationship with the Absolute. In this 
case the thesis is that energetic honesty is better than book-learning. 
Leave Her to Heaven also has a message about Life. Selfish and 
possessive love contains the seeds of its own destruction we are told 
with all the subtlety of a sledge-hammer. 

What do these films actually achieve? In Adventure, Clark 
Gable, Greer Garson and Thomas Mitchell are busy respectively with 
vulgar violence, with learning and with the fragility of souls. There 
is symbolism ; there are dialogue passages which sacrifice meaning 
to a grandiose improbability of phrase ; the characters call loudly 
upon eternity. Yet we are left with a story about a rolling stone of 
a loud-mouthed sailor who behaves badly to a studious young 
woman and comes belatedly to recognise his mistake. The film is 
made with such technical polish and is played with such violence 
by Mr. Gable that I expect to find enough audiences content with it 
on these unpretentious terms to safeguard the Hollywood invest- 
ment, insurance against failure on the ambitious level being thus 
covered by attention to the more primitive qualities of spit and 

lish. Leave Her to Heaven, the story of a young woman who 
— her husband so selfishly as to bring about two murders and 
her own suicide, again is handled with great technical assurance. 
The film contains lovely scenes in colour of the rugged deserts and 
the quiet, remote woadlands of America, but the interplay of 
character is violent and obvious. The studio equipment extracts 
every ounce of melodrama from each climax with a steam-roiler 
determination. The lens lingers insupportably long upon the stair- 
case down which the expectant mother is to throw herself; the 
music prepares us for each tense moment with a premonitory 
crescendo. But the story, for all its real suspense and excitement, 
stays on the celluloid, passing out of mind and sight almost 
simultaneously. 

There was a clue to the failure of both these films in the recent 
revival by the New London Film Society of The Atonement of 
Gosta Berling. This twenty-two-year-old Swedish film translates 
to the screen Selma Lagerloff’s story of a young man torn between 
good and evil. Today it still retains the power to suggest a whole 
world of human experience. The narrative has universality. It may 
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be argued that the silent film had an odd advantage in these matters: 
that the young Greta Garbo was able mutely to imply more than 
can be compassed by the words of a sound track. Yet it is not the 
gift of speech that has restricted the emotional range of the average 
Hollywood film. It is a complete failure in imaginative cheneauaiee 
tion. Hollywood appears to have become quite incapable of seeing 
beyond its own lay-figures ; and these must be completely explicit in 
speech, gesture and facial expression. When Clark Gable gazes with 
Growing Comprehension into the face of Greer Garson, when 
Cornel Wilde gazes with Growing Comprehension into the face of 
Gene Tierney we and they see nothing more than Hollywood has 
so laboriously synthesised there. The characters lack extensibility: 
there is no subtle hint of quirks <¢nd characteristics outside the 
demands of the story ; they are not real people with a life extending 
beyond the limits of the screen span of the narrative. In short, they 
exist only for the immediate purposes of the ephemeral little plot. 


EpGaAR ANSTEY, 


ART 


James Ensor. At the National Gallery. 


JAMES ENSOR is one of those tragic figures whose fate it has been 
to anticipate developments and even revolutions in painting, with- 
out rising to a sufficient level as an artist to reap the full benefit of 
his own discoveries. Ensor’s originality has been prodigal: he 
anticipated the Post-Impressionists, the “Fauves” and the Sur- 
realists, including Paul Klee, who derived a good deal from him. 
By 1900 he had run a prophetic technical gamut from Manet, via 
Van Gogh, Jack Yeats, to Joan Miro, with a touch of Rouault 
thrown in, anticipating the work of many of his more celebrated 
successors before they were in long trousers, and yet his art is usually 
of the second and often of the third rank. His craftsmanship js 
frequently poor and his drawing often inadequate: added to this, 
in his imaginative work he usually overstates his case with a crudity 
reminiscent of that seventeen-century Dutch specialist in nose- 
drips and vomiting, Adrien Brouwer. Ensor’s “ penchant for the 
moribund ” is often in terms of the haunted latrine, yet sometimes 
he will produce a glittering still-life of shells or a shining landscape 
which is pure lyric poetry in paint of an absolutely personal kind. 
He has such extraordinary originality, passion and imagination that 
one would think, with all these qualities, he could hardly fail. Yet 
he does fail, four times out of five, to achieve more than heavy 
caricature. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that a percentage of his 
work will survive, and more than this, that he has painted several 
individual masterpieces. Unfortunately, only two of these are 
present in this particular exhibition, “The Skate” (No. 31) and 
“ Skeletons Wanting to Warm Themselves ” (No. 20), which show him 
aS an important artist in two different ways. “ Shells” (No. 36) and 
“The Man of Sorrows ” (No. 30) are good ones, but not Ensor’s very 
best. The 1884 version of the roofs of Ostend in this show is very 
inferior to the 1898 version in the Wauters Collection, Brussels, and 
the very best of the mask pictures are not included. Considering 
the difficulties of transport and such like, in these times, the Arts 
Council has gathered together a very representative show, though 
it is a pity we are unable to see Ensor’s chef d’oeuvre, “ The Entry 
of Christ into Brussels.” 

Ensor’s mixed national characteristics are an interesting study, 
for he is half English and half Flemish. His lyrical approach to 
landscape and his derivations from Turner, to whom I imagine he is 
indebted for his colour and technique in landscape, and particularly 
in cloud painting, are offset by his Flemish preoccupation with the 
“ Dance of Death,” which goes back to that period of splendours and 
miseries which found its highest achievement in Breughel. Unfortu- 
nately, an innate and cheap vulgarity often turns his savage grin into 
a dirty giggle and frequently he paints without sensitivity. These, I 
believe, are the real reasons why Ensor is not in the front rank of 
contemporary painters. 


The visitor to the Ensor exhibition should not fail to go upstairs to 
the main galleries of the National, which are reopening like a flower. 
Almost weekly another room is opened where one can rediscover 
the masterpieces which belong to us, together with a picture or two 
newly on loan. The “ Christ taking leave of His Mother,” by the six- 
teenth-century German artist Altdorfer is new to me and is 
particularly interesting as one of Ensor’s pictorial forebears. 

MICHAEL AyRTON. 
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LETTERS TO 
“RUSSIA AND OURSELVES ” 


Sir.—The letter you publish from Sir Christopher Robinson on the 
subject of “‘ Russia and Ourselves” is both courageous and iucid. He 
shows once for all the fundamental difference between the Western 


democracies and Russia. The protagonists of either side could hardly 
deny the essential truth of his exposition. There is, however, one point 
which Sir Christopher tries to make which does not appear at all 
convincing. He warns his readers to be careful to draw a distinction 
between the Nazi and Soviet theories. In the. Nazi case (he says) their 
sctions were “the evil concomitants of a gangster oligarchy aiming at 
world domination,” whereas in the Russian case they are “the logical 
and even beneficently conceived machinery of a social and political 
conception devised to produce an eventual utopia.” This, I submit, is 
sheer prejudice. The late German régime was directed “towards a 
utopia "—for the Herrenvolk ; the Russian régime can hardly be described 
as “beneficent” towards the bourgeois or the kulak. The difference 
between the two régimes is that, whereas the Nazi philosophy was built 
on race, that of the Soviets is built on class. The Germans said, in effect, 
“If a race” (the Jews or Poles, for example) “gets in our way, we'll 
abolish it.” The Rusians say, “If a class gets in cur way, we'll destroy 
it.” If the Russians suspect that the aristocrats, bourgeois or peasants 
of the rest of the world constitute a menace to the régime within Russia— 
symptoms ere not lacking that they are inclined to such suspicions—then 
they will not hesitate to destroy them. Though their methods would 
differ from those of the Nazis, they would be no less ruthless and 
possibly more effective. 

As far as the Western Democracies are concerned, these philosophies 
are equally inadmissible. Both Nazi and Soviet believe in the supremacy 
of the State. The Anglo-Saxo1 philosophy believes in the supremacy 
of the individual. One declares that the individual is the servant of 
the State ; the other that the State is the servant of the individual. The 
advantage of Totalitarianism is its simplicity. Man is a gregarious animal 
and the herd is paramount. Not only is there no need for the individual 
to think, but there is every reason why he should not. The democratic 
view insists that every man must think. Man is more than an animal ; 
he is an immortal soul. The State is simply a mechanism he has 
invented for his own convenience and comfort. True, every man owes 
a duty to the State because he has a duty towards his neighbour ; but 
the State equally has a duty to the individual. The difference is, as 
Sir Christopher says, fundamental 

There are, unfortunately, signs that our belief in the fundamentals of 
democracy are dying. We fought Germany partly because we were 
democrats, but chiefly because we were English. That may possibly be 
the last inter-racial war. If we are to preserve our democracy we must 
resuscitate the faith on which jt rests. Sooner or later we shall have 
to ask ourselves whether or not we believe in the Christian conception 
of Creation. If the majority answer “ Yes,” we shall have to be pre- 
pared (if necessary) to fight for our convictions yet another international 
war. If the majority answer “No,” there will certainly be no inter- 
national war, but the blood will flow all the more freely for that, and 
the blood will be mixed with gall—yYours faithfully, 

Heathfield, Woking. Davip G. PUMFRETT. 


INTERFERENCE WITH GENERAL FRANCO 


Sm,—Beyond a certain admiration for the shrewdness of General Franco 
in refusing to declare war against us at a time when our fortunes were 
at their nadir, I hold no brief for dictators except in circumstances 
where they are the only alternative to anarchy, as certainly was the case 
in Spain after the Civil War whatever may be the position at the 
present time. During that war, the atrocities on both sides were so 
execrable that it is hardly to be wondered at if Spaniards as a whole 
dread their repetition, which would be inevitable should the Communists 
succeed in downing Franco, whose methods of keeping in power are, 
after all, no different from those of Hitler or Stalin, except, maybe, that 
on¢ has not heard of his torturing prisoners in his hands to make 
“confessions” before executing them. Another factor in the present 
situation is that the Spaniards are a people with a great past, even 
though now it may be a distant one. For this reason many of them 
Would resent dictation from without as to how they should manage their 
internal affairs. Ner is it so long since we condemned Hitler and 
Mussolini for doing precisely what France has just done or would like 
todo. Why single out Franco for such treatment? He has the support 
of the Vatican and of Catholics generally in a country where they form 
a great part of the population. Also, what is quite as important, he has 
the army s.lidly at his back 
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The Spaniards always have been a cruel race irrespective of their 
politics. Their treatment of animals is only one indication of this, and, 
when their frenzy is aroused by political passions, there is no excess of 
cruelty of which they are not capable. So it should be for them and 
not for outsiders to decide as to whether they prefer the cruelty of the 
present régime to that of any other likely to supersede it. Finally, one 
would have thought that direct interference in the domestic affairs of any 
country by others outside it was an intolerable affront to that country 
which it had every right to resent. We should certainly do so ourselves. 
There are countries, for instance, which are not lost in admiration for 
the way we manage our affairs. What should we think, for instance, if 
they began to dictate to us on how we should settle matters in India 
at the present time? But there has always been one law for the rich 
and one for the poor, even in international affairs, and Spain is very 
poor in prestige; or else France, of all countries, whose war record 
was far from being immaculate, would hardly have ventured to set the 
ball rolling as she has done.—Yours faithfully, 

J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 

The Vicarage, St. Michaels-on-Wyre, Preston. 


Sir,—In your issue of March Ist you refer to conditions in Spain. In 
regard to your comment that “men who have deliberately taken up arms 
against the Government of their country could look for no other fate” 
than execution, do you imply that General Franco and his supporters 
who, with the aid of foreign powers, organised an armed revolt to over- 
throw the legal Government of their country should be shot? Cristino 
Garcia and his companions, like the Maquis with whom he served in 
France against the German occupying forces, was working against the 
aggressor imposed on his people by the Axis powers, and in support of 
the legally established Government in exile. Spaniards, as you say, do 
not welcome outside interference in their affairs. The outside intervention 
of Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, with the indirect connivance of the 
Non-Intervention Committee, imposed the Franco régime upon them. 
All they ask now is that international action should help them to remove 
Franco, without further bloodshed, by breaking off diplomatic and economic 
relations. This would only be putting into practice the recent resolution 
of U.N.O., which confirmed the San Francisco and Potsdam condemnations 
of the Franco administration. Spaniards would then once more be free 
to settle their own affairs in their own way. The caretaker Government 
envisaged in the American Note already exists in the Giral Government, 
which has been recognised by some of the South American countries, 
led by Mexico. It covers a very wide political representation, and, as 
a result of talks now going on in Paris, its basis will be still further 
broadened. It has repeatedly declared that, as soon as it is returned to 
Spain, it will at once hold free and democratic elections, and has further- 
more disclaimed all desire for revenge.—Yours faithfully, 
PEDRO DE BEITIA. 
23 Eardley Crescent, Earl’s Court, London, S.W. 5. 


“THE SCHOOL AND THE VILLAGE” 


Str,—When Mr. Edwards says that “the case presented by the Local 
Education Authority wins all along the line’’ I suspect that he is just 
trying to be fair. Knowing the disinterested keenness of most education 
officers, I sympathise. Like Mr. Edwards, I see the problem from both 
sides, having been twice the headmaster of a rural secondary school, and 
being now a farmer and the local chairman of an N.F.U. branch which 
is keenly interested in village schools and has just sent a deeply-felt 
resolution to the County Council. The farmers cannot, of course, be 
disinterested. They want farm-workers living not too far from the 
farms, and they know that married men will not settle in a village without 

school. Nevertheless it is of public importance if the closing of a 
village school means that the surrounding farms will become uneconomic 
and die gradually except as ranching sheep farms. The farming community 
does not mind central schools for children over 11, but for younger 
children the idea of a central school elsewhere simply horrifies it. From 
the purely educational point of view (if there is such a thing) most of the 
advantages claimed are very doubtful for small children. They sound 
like changes really aimed at economy and administrative tidiness but 
represented as done in the interests of the children. They remind one of 
the Ministry of Food’s sudden discovery of the nutritional value of carrots 
just when there happened to be a glut. 

There is weighty opinion against large schools for small children. 
Dr. Edward Glover, in The Dangers of Being Human, says that small 
children should never be educated far from home or in large groups. 
Even in cities he would have several schools for very young children in 
each street. each school with one adult teacher and several adolescent 
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they eventually became more reliable in positions of trust. 
The educational difficulty of many standards under one teacher in a 


small school could perhaps be overcome by taking Dr. Glover’s hint about 


adolescent girls. It would be possible to change round and try out 
would-be teachers without interfering with their own more advanced 
school work and to become sure in good time which of them would 
really be the right ones for training as teachers. The structural troubles 
of stuffiness, insanitary lavatories and defective water-supply are not 
insoluble. It may be that to carry out the Butler Act policy for village 
schools would be a serious error, a modern (and quite unintentional) 


trahison des clercs.—Yours faithfully, H. W. HeckKSTALL-SMITH. 


Hengwm, Knighton, Radnorshire. 


“ THE POLES IN ITALY” 


happened to be in Florence when 1 first saw Mr. Bregman’s 
objections to my article on the Poles in Italy, and it was unfortunately 
impossible to reply without delay from there. With regard to General 
Boruta, I knew he had not been in Italy and only referred to his return 
to Poland, knowledge of which was kept from the rank and file of the 
Anders Army. We all know that “many Poles were forcibly conscripted 
into the German Army,” yet a distinction must be made between con- 


Sir,—lI 


scripts of the kind who were often enrolled in the Todt organisation 
and people who were found suitable for membership of the SS. 
The Polish Jews in Italy do not want to return to Poland because 


they hear that Jews are badly treated there ; this does not alter the fact 
that a number of senior Polish officers in Italy are anti-Semitic. As for 
the r Italy of repatriated Polish soldiers, I have made enquiries 
on this and have been informed by sources which I regard as 
particularly reliable small in spite of industrious 


that their number is 
rumours to the contrary.—Yours, &c., ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


“THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM ” 


On what grounds does the author of the article on “ The Domestic 
issue of The Spectator take the point of view— 
‘Post-war Organisation of Domestic 
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that Eng abour has always feared that, if foreign servants were allowed 
into the United Kingdom, they would filter, in time, on the general 
labour market and compete with the British worker. But surely this risk 
could be obviated by a special visa: “ For domestic employment only a 
or even by a special passport. The danger that the foreigner might be 
exploited by her employer could be prevented if the Government were 
to fix a relatively | minimum wage. After all, an incursion of foreign 
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is having a deplorable effect on the birth-rate of the educated classes, 
No young woman wh« seen a married friend struggling with her 
houschold and her young dren is in the least likely to feel encouraged 
to follow in her pat If foreign workers were to be allowed into this 
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HELP FOR INDIA: BREAD-RATIONING 


S1r,—The action of Mr. Gandhi and other Indian leaders in ¢ ndemning 
and indiscipline and their declared intention to give the 
deputation of Cabinet Ministers a fair hearing are encouraging signs of 
an increased sense of responsibility and realism. Now time for 
this country to make some gesture of goodwill in response. In present 
circumstances an Indian Famine Relief Fund can be of little immediate 
use; India has ample balances to her credit with which to buy food 
if food were available to buy. The only really effective help We on 
give is by saving food, especially bread. Appeals not to waste are all 
very well as far as they go, but there is only one convincing answer t 
India’s call for help in her desperate need—the rationing of bread— 
Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY BRACKEN 
(Indian Civil Service Rid), 


lawlessness 
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Larchfield, Churt, Surrey. 


BALLET: ENGLISH AND RUSSIAN 


Si1r,—I have to confess that my eyes nearly fell out of my head and rolled 
on the carpet when I read the following remark by your ballet critic 
James Redfern: “But it was fitting that on the opening night that the 
Sadler’s Wells Company should present itself in a famous sixty-year-old 
classic, The Sleeping Beauty, to show what it could do in a masterpiece 
of the traditional art, and I don’t think anyone present could deny the 
all-round excellence of this production.” Well, it may interest Mr. 
Redfern to know that one spectator at least fought her way into the 
bar thinking: “It can’t be true. They can’t really be as bad as this. 
Even allowing for two years spent jn Russia, they can’t be as awful as 
I think they are.” But no; act followed act till the moment came of 
Mr. Michael Somers’ variation in the last act, when instinctively I had 
to cover my eyes. What did Mr. Redfern think he was watching? Not 
The Sleeping Beauty I can assure him. Only the faintest resemblance 
can be traced between the Covent Garden production and the great 
classical ballet as danced in Leningrad and Moscow. The choreography 
has been so purged, simplified and altered that little remains of the 
original Petipra’s conceptions, and the company has not reached that 
stage of accomplishment when it is possible for it to create classical 
ballet. The dancing of the male members of the cast, in particular, 
is inexcusably bad. 

Now I am afraid Mr. Redfern will write me down as a Communist— 
but I wish that, before he writes any more about the Sadler’s Wells 
ballet being the best in America and Europe, &c., he would visit Russia 
and watch the ballet there for a few months. After all we all want to 
encourage English ballet, but to make such erroneous claims on its 
behalf is simply to make oneself ridiculous in the eyes of the world. 
Someone wrote the other day that to try to describe Semyonova was 
like describing Caruso to people who had heard only the village tenor. 
It can’t really be done. But on the other hand to claim solemnly that 
the village tenor is as good as Caruso—or better—is just nonsense. 
Hear him and let your ears decide for you—or in this case go and see 
Semyonova, not once but night after night, and then see what happens 
to your eyes when they rest once more upon the bodies of Miss Margot 
Fonteyn or Miss Pamela May. Believe me, the result is very surprising. 
—Yours sinceerly, Ir1s MORLEY. 

Morwenstowe, Fleet, Hampshire. 


«“ BOMBER HARRIS” 


S1r,—Many must be grateful to you for mentioning the shabby treatment 
of Sir Arthur Harris, but when you say “no one can feel quite happy” 
it would be more correct to say that thoughtful and responsible citizens 
must feel utterly ashamed. Our debt to Bomber Command and to the 
U.S. bombers is immense. They spoke a language our enemies under- 
stood, and if they had flagged or grown discouraged we should quite 








certainly have lost the war last year. Not only did their bri it and 
indefatigable leader receive no honour, but he alone of the war leaders 
was not invited to any of the victory parades in Germnany, In the same 
spirit the U.S. Air Forces were prevented from giving a farewell mass 


flight over London, because an M.P. said many people might be al irmed! 
I do not know Sir Arthur Harris and have no connection with Bomber 
Command. They may not be “ glamour boys” like the Fighters ; but 
their courage and devotion in face of fearful and largely inevitable losses 
are beyond doubt and certainly deserve the usual recognition & their 


leader We have thrown Mr. Churchill on the scrap-heap, but his 
renown in history is independent of honour in his own country. There 
was a curious delay between the Battle of Britain and the award 1 


Lord Dowding ; so perhaps it is not too late for Bomber Command to 
hope that the slur on their exploits may yet be redeemed by some appro- 
*priate honour for their leader. —Your obedient servant, H. P. GARWOoD. 


Wimbledon. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


MOFFAT AND THE BECHUANA 
read with interest the review in The Spectator of November 
we receive very late these days) by Mr, S. K. Ratcliffe of 


Robert Moffat—Vol. 1. I note that your 
is such that he ranks him second only 


Sir,—I have 
16th (which 
The Ma 





rele Journals of 


Moffat 








reviewer's admiration for 
to his son-in-law David Livingstone .n the roll of missionary heroes of 
Africa Personally I should be inclined to rank him above Livingstone 


as a missionary, but that is just my own personal opinion, which may not 
be endorsed by others It is a pity, however, that Mr. Ratcliffe’s admira- 
tion for Moffat did not lead him to be more accurate in some of his facts. 
Moffat did not begin his work among the Bechuana (the word 
“Bechuanas ” with its plural “s” is as grammatically incorrect as to 
speak of “Englishmens,” the “ Be-”—or strictly speaking “ Ba-”—being 
the plural prefix to the root word “-chuana ” of which the singular prefix 
is “ Mo-™) until 1821. In 1816, the year given by Mr. Ratcliffe for the 
commencement of Moffat’s work with the Bechuana, Moffat was not even 
in Africa; he arrived in 1818 and did three years among the Hotten- 
tots of Namaqualand before joining the Bechuana Mission. Then the 
misspelling of “ Kurukan ” for “ Kuruman ” is so remarkable as to suggest 
a prin error were it not for the fact that The Spectator appears to be 
singularly free from such things. Again—and here I stand subject to 
correction—the farm belonging to Moffat’s grandson in whose harness- 
room the journals were discovered was “Quagga’s Nek” and not 
*s Kerk” as stated. Mr. Ratcliffe’s reference to “the gentler 
tribes of the Kurukan (sic) region” is hardly in keeping with Moffat’s 
own account (“ Missionary Labours,” page 361) of the behaviour of the 
Bechuana toward the women and children and the wounded of the 
Mantatees after the battle between the latter and the Griquas at Lattakoo 
in 182 

I have a copy of the Journals on order, but have not yet received it ; 
so I do not know just what it contains. But I hope that in the editor’s 
foreword or elsewhere mention jis made of the fact that Moffat’s journeys 
were very much side-issues to his main work at Kuruman. The greatest 
achievement of this truly remarkable man was to learn Sechuana, the 
language of the Bechuana, to work out the rules governing its construction 
and grammar so as to commit it to writing and finally, with the occasional 
assistance toward the end of younger colleagues, to translate the whole 
Bible into Sechuana from Genesis to Revelation. In addition to this truly 
stupendous task Moffat, having been a working gardener before entering 
the ministry, led irrigation channels from the “eye” of the Kuruman 
River three miles away and made Kuruman literally an oasis in the desert. 
Finally, it should be understood that when Moffat visited the Matabele 
in 1829 it was not to that part of Rhodesia which is today known as 
Matabeleland that he journeyed, but to the Western Transvaal around 
the districts of Marico and Rustenberg. It was until many yez 
later that Moselekatse and his “impis” pressed northwards and estz 
lished themselves in the land where Cecil Rhodes and his British Soutt 
Africa Company finally subjugated them.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

H. C, THOMPSON, 
The London Missionary Society, 
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Kuruman, South Africa. 


MINISTERS’ EMPLOYERS 


Sir,— Despite the ruling mentioned by “ Janus” that a Minister ranks as 

a self-employed person, as treasurer of a Congregational Church I am 

obliged to deduct Income Tax from the stipend of the Minister because 

the Inland Revenue regards the Church as the employer. Can “Janus” 

press for a consistent treatment by two departments before the Insurance 

Bill becomes an Act of Parliament?—Yours faithfully, ARTHUR MORLEY. 
Applegarth, Sham Castle Lane, Bath. 


all due deference to the Moderator-elect of the Free Cl 


He is, of course, 





Sir,—W ith 
Federal Council, his theology seems to be wrong. 











in saying that “Congregational and Baptist ministers are the ser 
of Christ and of the Catholic Church exercising their ministry 
ticular spheres.” This, no doubt, is the major theological truth, 
t not to be made to imply a denial of “ Janus’s” assertion that 
“Congregational and Baptist ministers are the servants of their individual 


tions.” To set these two statements in opposition is to per! 
the theological error of 2 Chronicles 16:12, where Asa, King of 

rebuked for seeking of his disease not I 
t from the physicians. The “surprising” ruling that ministers 
and clergy are not “ under contract of ” is to be explained as 
to a theological understanding of the ministry formul 
sociological context different in important aspects from our 
sociological setting and still unrevised. It is, of course, essential that 
should be understood as a vocation, and a vocation which does 
it is differentiated from 
then this puts 


from € 


treatment 
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a rigid distinction between Christian ministers and other Christian people, 

which Congregationalists and Baptists have always been concerned to deny. 
HUBERT CUNLIFFE-JONES. 

Professor of Systematic Theology. 


Yorkshire United Independent Colle ge, Bradf rd. 


CAN WE AFFORD IT? 


S1r,—Many of your reader 


must have agreed with the brief but incisive 
letter which you published on February 8th from Mr. P. E. Roberts, 
under the above title, on a “rake’s progress towards national ruin,” His 
forebodings have now received lurid confirmation in Dr. Dalton’s 






in our first 
great sale of assets 


4,000 milli 


s there is a 


estimates for an expenditure of about 
“Peace” Budget. Of th um, unle ’ 
least a thousand millions will have to be borrowed. That means further 
inflation and a further depreciation of our inconvertible paper 
though the anges may be bolstered up by the hoped-for American 
loan. Will these swollen estimates pass muster in the House of Commons, 
or will it now revert to its first duty of looking after public finance in che 
interest of its constituents?—Yours faithfully, Francis W. Hirst. 
Midhurst, Sussex. 


INJUSTICE TO MINING VOLUNTEERS 


S1r,—There is 


ons 


sterling 


ot 





currency, 


excn 


aspect of demobilisation which has received scant 
attention—that is, the release of those men who, while still in the Armed 
Forces and before the introduction of the Class B Scheme, volunteered 
to work in the mines. These men are compelled to remain until the 
Essential Works Order is removed from the mining industry, which might 
very well be another four years. 

A man with perhaps the Army and 
has nothing to look forward to but an indefinite future 
yet all volunteers, optants and ballotees have a release-group number based 
on age and length of service, and only those who came into the industry 
via the Forces receive unfavourable treatment. Those who, for any 
reason, return to the Forces find that the period spent mining does not 
count towards those who remain are in the same position 
as a regular worker in the istry. It would surely be more reasonable 
to allow these men to add thei vice in the mines to that in tl 
and I 
rightly feel 


separate one 


one 





two in the mines 


as a coal-miner ; 


three 


years in 
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retention of a 


treatment.—Yours faithf KENNETH SPELMAN. 


119, Newstead Colliery, Nottinghamshire. 


‘“ FORGETTING AUSTRALIA ” 
S1r,—"‘ Forgetting Australia,” by Clive Turnbull, 
thinking to us Engli ple living in Tasmania, 
convey an entirely 1Z Opinion about this pa 
rate. Every day of my twenty-five years in 
“Out from “Going home” and sim 
Britain have been, l very frequently used by Au 
several generaticns that the arrival of the 
now p the same interest in 
of the mail is a great deal of unusual intere 
from f information about the people at 
frequent topics of conversation. 

I feel that this will always be so; but I do agree that it should not 
be taken for g 
methods of pt 
to British films— 
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rouse act eres esponsible qu ly 

yours, C. EVANS 
Nerthern Club, I n, Tasmania. 

JOHN AUBREY’S WILTSHIRE COLLECTIONS 
Sir,.—Some months before the outbreak of war, you were kind enough 
to allow me to enquire coiumns whethe eaders 
possessed informanen on bouts of the lost volume of the 
Wiltshire Collections of John he seventeer ce v q 
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enquiry. The manuscript, a folio referred to by Aubrey as “ Liber B,” is 
the second volume of the Collections, and is probably marked on the 
side of the binding “ Hypomnemata Antiquaria B” with no further indi- 
cation of its contents. This work was borrowed by Aubrey’s brother 
from the Ashmolean in 1703, and never returned to the library. It 
appears subsequently to have found its way into the R. Heber sale in 
1834-5, when the purchaser was Thorpe, the bookseller. This is the last 
stage to which it has been traced. No doubt it rests, unknown to its 
owner, on the shelves of some library. I should be most grateful for 
any information that might lead to its discovery; and, indeed, for any 
other material that might have bearing on Aubrey’s life-—Yours faithfully, 
1 Chester Gate, N.W. 1. ANTHONY POWELL. 


AN AMERICAN SECT AND BUTTONS 
Sir,—On November 231d, Mr. Stephen Neill reviewed in your pages 
Religion in America, and asked emphatically what were the religious 
reasons which led the Amish Mennonites to fasten their clothes with 
hooks and eyes rather than with buttons. The reason was supplied by 
me at once in a short letter, which was not printed. The author of the 
book now writes from Harvard, referring to the Mennonite aversion: to 
“ worldly ” things, and considers this the obvious answer. It is, therefore, 
timely to repeat a positive reason, far more explicit and Biblical. When 
in the wilderness of Sinai specifications were given for the Tabernacle 
and its fittings, it was directed that the curtains which screened the 
court should be linked by “loops and taches.” This method of joining 
woven material is therefore adopted by the Amish sub-division of the 
Mennonites as a preceden: fox fastening their clothes.—Yours faithfully, 

18 London Road, Chelmsford W. T. WHITLEY. 


GIFT-HORSE PROBLEMS 


Sir,—I note, with feeling, the remarks of Janus on Peter Howard's 
books. I have two friends whose laudable custom it is each to send 
me a book for Christmas. For the last five years the offering has been 
the latest production of Group propaganda, and so, of course, two copies 
reach me. The book, if so it can be called, is of the variety that one 
reads, with mounting irritation, standing on one leg, so they are at once 
sent to my kindly bookseller, who exchanges them for something readable. 
My next step is to indite two letters of thanks which veil a mental 
struggle between an urge to exhibit absolute honesty, of which Groupers 
apparently possess a monopoly, and a warning voice counselling for- 
bearance and tact less I lose friendship. Apart from the puerility of the 
subject matter, could anything be more execrable than the style in which 
they are written? Anything less desirable than to commend them to 
foreigners as examples of the King’s English can hardly be imagined. 
Choppy, disjointed sentences, couched in the form and vocabulary of an 
infant's primer, sprinkle the pages like pepper. Alas! to sign my name 
would not diminish my friends’ missionary ardour, but, not wishing to 
ippear ungrateful, I beg leave to cover my lack of appreciation by 
simply the words CONSTANT READER. 


SIR JOHN TENNIEL: INFORMATION WANTED 


Sir,—I am preparing an illustrated monograph on the life and work of 

Sir John Tenniel. I should be grateful for news of unpublished letters 

and drawings, anecdotes or personal reminiscences.—Yours truly, 
FRANCES SARZANO. 


14 Lymington Gardens, Stoneleigh, Surrey. 





“ In furnishing, all should be with Propriety— 
Elegance should always be joined with a peculiar 
neatness through the whole house.” 


—INCE AND MAYHEW “UNIVERSAL SYSTEM 
OF HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE” Cc. 1762 


‘Peculiar neatness’’ is the secret of all good domestic 
furniture ; it satisfies alike the needs of comfort and con- 
venience and delights the eye at the same time. The great 
English cabinet makers of the past created a fine tradition 
of usefulness and beauty in furniture making, which we at 


Heal’s interpret in the modern manner, 


HEAL’S 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W,1 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THOSE who go to see—and necessarily, if they are English, to admire 
the Constable pictures now on exhibition in South Kensington should 
be interested in the news that Flatford Mill, where the young Constable 
started work, is being at once prepared as a centre for students of 
natural history in the broadest sense of the term. The Nationai Trust, 
which is taking more and more interest in such subjects, has assigned 
it as a pioneer experiment in a new scheme. The groups of adult 
observers who are to collect in such hostels will have the advantage of 
guides and lecturers in all sorts of natural science, including geology, 
University professors will lend their aid, and there is some hope that 
financial support may be secured from the Government. The National 
Trust is in possession of a number of places admirably suited for such 
observation centres; but it is, of course, not a rich body, an ‘s not 
national in the sense that the nation lends a hand in financing it. Though 
this new and admirable scheme will be self-supporting up to a point, a 
good deal of endowment will be necessary, and any money given to 
this end would be well spent. The Council for the Promotion of Field 
Studies hopes to provide a number of such “ study-centres ” in different 
counties. A Surrey centre will probably follow the Suffolk, and at a 
short interval. 


Ciouds and Weather 


When the young Constable was employed at Flatford Mill, he was 
often sent out by the miller to observe the wind and the wether ; and 
this duty turned his artist’s eye to the shape and colour of the clouds, 
which, after all, are the very alphabet of weather lore. Some little while 
ago a number of the cloud sketches that he then made were on sale, 
and some were bought, I regret to say, by an American collector. It 
has often seemed to me that artists’ clouds are faked. They respond 
to a sort of convention of what clouds ought to look like; and no-one 
could prophesy from them what the weather was likely to be. To my 
view these slight sketches by Constable were by far the truest, though 
not the most memorable, that ever I saw in a picture. Meteorology 
might well be included in the subjects discussed at the new study-centre. 


Prophetic Birds 


Has the weather-wise countryman been knocked out quite by the 
central prognostics broadcast by the B.B.C.? We feared so once when 
one of us put a leading question to an old labourer who looked full of 
hereditary lore. His answer began: “The 6 o’clock do say——!” The 
shock was terrible; but it becomes plain that there is room for the 
local prophet. Even closely-neighboured villages differ greatly in rainfall 
and, yet more, in temperatures and the effect of frost. You must know 
your district well before you have a good chance of telling whether the 
central forecast is likely to apply in your immediate vicinity ; and in 
this both the clouds and the glass are a great help, but you must know 
how to read both of them. Though many of the older inferences are 
little better" than superstitions, there is still perhaps something to be 
learnt from the birds, especially rooks and seagulls, which are certainly 
weather-wise, and from the altitude of flight among swallows and swifts. 
It is possible that insects might be yet better weather prophets, but we 
notice them chiefly from the birds that pursue them. However, the 
specialists begin to set insect traps at various altitudes, and may make 
some curious discoveries. The birds make greaf mistakes when it comes 
to long-range prophecies. For instance, it has seldom happened that so 
many birds started to build so early. Even the long-tailed tits and blue 
tits, as well as thrushes and blackbirds, were seen at the work of nest- 
making during the warm spell in February. All these premature nests 
were deserted when the frosts came, and it may be that some of the 
nests will not be completed. Birds at such junctures frequently make a 
fresh start. Again, the wild duck has a habit of attempting to hatch 
its first clutch before the hatch of insects is big enough to feed the 
brood. It may indeed be to the advantage of several species of bird to 
rob them of the first clutch. 


In My Garden 


On an admirable little fruit-farm in the West Country I found the 
farmer on the point of planting a line of bush fruit of a kind new to 
me. It was a cultivated blackberry entirely thornless named Merton. I 
have found the ordinary American ivy-leafed blackberry—in the giant 
or smaller form—a very popular producer of fruit, but its thorns are 
terrific. This thornless variety is said to be quite as prolific and carry 
1 large berry. On a good many fruit-farms the blackberry seems to be 
preferred before the raspberry, which bears transport badly. 

W. Beach THOMAS 
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£6,530 


FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


This cash sum or tt you prefer it, a pension 
of £400 a year guaranteed for life from 
age 55, will secure your independence in 
later years. If you are, say, a teacher, 
civil servant, ete., it will augment the 
pension you already look forward to. 

Suppose, for example, you are between 
21 and 45, this is how the plan will help 
you—for women it is slightly varied. You 
make an agreed regular monthly, quarterly 
or yearly payment to the Sun Life of 


Canada — the great annuity Company — 
and at age 55 you will receive £6,530, 
plus accumulated dividends — or £400 a 
year for life. If you are over 45 the 
benefits are available at a later age. 


£5,000 for Your Family. 
Whilst building up this retirement tund 





or pension your tamily ts provided tor. 
Should you not live to reap the reward 
yourself your family will receive £5,000, 
even if you only live to make one payment. 


Income-Tax Saved. 

On every payment you make, you receive 
the appropriate rebate of income-tax — 
a concession which will save you a 
considerable sum during the period. 


£674,111,000 Assurances in Force. 

Through the Sun Life Assurance Company 
ot Canada (the largest Company of the 
British Empire transacting Life Assurance 
solely) over 1,000,000 men and women have 
provided for themselves or their families by 
policies guaranteeing the payment to them 
of £674,111,000. 


By filling up and sending the enquiry form you can obtain details suited to your personal 
requirements. The plan covers all amounts of savings from as little as £1 per month and 
the cash or pension can be arranged in most cases to commence either at age 50, 55, 60 or 65. 
It is the safest and most profitable way of providing financially for you and yours and the 
protection for your family starts from your first payment. 


FILL IN THIS FORM NOW 


POSTAGE ONE PENNY IF UNSEALED 





any obligation 


NAME ... 





To H. O. LEACH (General Manager for British Isles): 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 


incorporated mm Canada tn 1865 as a Limited Company) 


13, Sun of Canada House, Pall Mall East, London, S.W.1. 


I should like to know more about your Plan, as advertised, without incurring 


(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) . 


ADDRESS. ......ccccccccccccsccccccccccccscosccece eeeeeeeesenccesecoeccseserccesenseseseceess eeeeeeesseess 
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“NOTHING is more Ww orrying to the sensi- 


tive nerves and delicate emotions of women 


than the nag of an imperfectly buile shoe.” 


Supplies are limited at present. 


Send 
2}d. stamp for “Satisfying Reflections” 
by SIR HERBERT BARKER. 
ww — 


Sir Herbert Barker’s facsimile signature 1s on every shoe. 


Dept. 7 , NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD., NORTHAMPTON 
—- es sssanhiemediimtaenieeme smears nie oe a aE 
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But for the R.A.F. 


But for the Royal Air Force this lovely land 
of Britain might have been one with the 
rubble of Europe. 


The R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, thanks to 
public warm-heartedness, is carrying on, 
helping the sick and crippled, succouring the 
widow and orphan, assisting the dependants 
of those who in our direst peril saved us. 


Not for many a day can the need or cost 
diminish ; only by your continuing support 
can the task be worthily accomplished. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send your donations to Lorp RiverRDALe, Chairman, 
or BertraM T. RumMBis, Hon. Secretary, Appeals Committee, 
R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 
Cheques and P.O. payable to R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
(Registered under War Charities Act, 1940). 


















































Why 
you are able to cable 
so confidently 


Here are some of the measures taken by Cable 
and Wireless during recent years to increase still 
further the efficiency of their telegraph services :— 


AMPLIFIERS have been introduced on the cable system. The speed of 
the longest cable in the world (3,466 miles) has thereby been increased 
by 50 per cent. and now works at the rate of 175 words per minute. 


DIRECT COMMUNICATION between far-distant countries has been 
established by apparatus which automatically relays messages from 
one cable to another. 


THE ‘DIRECT PRINTER’ is used at the Company's most important 
stations. It is an instrument which simultaneously translates incoming 
electrical impulses into words and types out the message for delivery. 


WIRELESS RELAY STATIONS have been built at various points 


abroad to ensure continuous world communication even when wireless 
beams fade owing to natural causes. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


PIONEERS OF CHEAP COMMUNICATIONS 


Cable and Wireless Ltd. Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C9 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


, o( 9s 

A Warning to Victors 
Victors, Beware By Salvador de Madariaga Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d 
Don SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA is not only delightful to read. He is 
vastly more instructive and challenging than most of the writers 
who have dealt with the same inevitable but deplorable subject 
He is outspoken; he is free from the “creeping censorship,” the 
mass orthodoxy, imposed upon the Western nations by that tyrant 
The Common Man. He has also two special advantages as a teacher 
of politics. He has had long experience as a member of the League 
Secretariat, the one body whose understanding of League principles 
remained unconfused amid the strife of nationalisms, and he has had 
special opportunities of studying the problems of many different 
countries from inside and with disinterested good will. In _ par- 
ticular, he knows Spain and England, and can sympathise with both 
the Northerner’s benevolent common sense and the Southerner’s 
artistic and fanatical devotion to causes and persons. Moreover, in 
his particular case, the claims of the Southerners to logic and clarity 
of thought seem for once to be true 

He sees beneath the masks of those wilfully ambiguous watch- 
words and catch-words which Norman Angell and Ruskin before 
him have denounced as “ masked assassins.” He deals with “ demo- 
cracy,” that overworked triumph of ambiguity ; with the still more 
dangerous ideal of “ equality ” ; with the tendency to treat “ revolu- 
tion” as a mark of rapid progress instead of, what it is, a disastrous 
failure of progress, and with the use of “ Fascism” as an indis- 
criminate term of abuse. I think, by the way, that M. Madariaga is 
too hard on Fascism. It had at the beginning a faith of its own 
It began by laying emphasis on knowledge, virtue, piety and equality 
in general as against the weaknesses of democracy, though, of course, 
it ended, just as Communism did, in a mere systematic struggle for 
power by a “ Fascio” or “gang.” ‘The question in many countries 
between Fascism and Communism was much the same as a dispute 
in Chicago whether Al Capone or Bugs Moran should be dictator of 
bootlegging. 

The chapter on current fallacies about the League is of much 
more than historical interest. People say that the League failed 
because it had not the force needed to back up its will. The truth 
is that the League had abundant force ; the trouble was that, except 
at rare moments, as when it was led by Lord Cecil in the Corfu 
crisis, it had no united will. It was composed of nations, just as 
U.N.O. is ; and the nations were no more united than they are now. 
It is union that is needed, and the mistaken emphasis on force is 
leading to a competition in armaments between the Great Powers, 
is well as to that climax of absurdity, the “ Invincible Armada” of 
the Security Council, to which all nations must compulsorily con- 
tribute and which is never to be used against any formidable enemy. 

The new Charter is in Don Salvadeor’s opinion a retrogression 
from the Covenant, but, like the Covenant, it covers vast possibili- 
ties. If by some happy chance the Big Three should really agree 
to co-operate for a free world order the Charter, like the Covenant, 
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will make their way plain and simple. If they do not, no document 
in compel them. The Charter explicitly permits any unprincipled 
Great Power to practise a poli of intrigue and aggression ag linst 


ill its weaker neighbours with guaranteed impunity. Russia, accord- 
ing to Don Salvador, differs from the West in having a faith, that 
is an unlimited devotion to the interests of the U.S.S.R., which 
accounts for its extraordinary success in the recent war. That may 
be so, though I never could feel much astonishment that a nation 
of 190 million, with its rear protected should defeat a nation of 
70 inillion which was being attacked in great force on the other side. 

Madariaga’s general conclusion is that nations, being “facts of 
nature,” cannot be ignored or dismissed. In a sense, the enemy is 
already inside our walls. However, those statesmen who have “ the 
League spirit” and care for justice and good will among men, should 
first accustom themselves and their peoples to an act of faith: “We 
believe in the oneness of the World Commonwealth and intend to 
live up to our belief.” Next, they should develop for the world the 
sort of policy that Albert Thomas proposed for Europe—a European 
Board which should plan a network of European roads, railways 
ind canals, and a European grid for the production and distribution 
of electric power. The most obvious world plan that suggests itself 
is a world air-service. That has been wrecked by national dis- 
unity, but for Europe, or at least Western and Central Europe, plans 
of transport have been worked out, which it may be hoped will not 
be forbidden by the U.S.S.R. 

The books ends with a careful and not unsympathetic historical 
sketch of the tragic dealings of Russia with all her neighbours and 
her attitude to world affairs and to the U.N.O. Charter, as well as 
the many obstacles to co-operation, to free intercourse, and to open 
diplomacy presented both by her “faith” and by her tradition, 
The Russians will have a very long way to go before they reach 
anything like the spirit of that free world order that U.N.O. requires, 
but how few other nations, especially great nations, have got at all 
near it yet! GILBERT MuRrRAyY. 


A Redoubtable Critic 


*“ Critical Essays.’’ By George Orwell. (Secker and Warburg. 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. ORWELL is a moralist-critic and not an aesthete ; he is interested 
in attitudes to Life rather than in Beauty. His own writing is forth- 
right and vigorous, but never noticeably fine or elaborated ; and in 
the prose literature which he criticises he distinguishes diseases of 
the mind:and political attitudes rather than differences of style. 
The strength and brilliance of his criticism come from his confidence 
in his own sanity ; he never fails to dig out and expose the perver- 
sions and affectations of others, applying a test of enlightened good 
sense. This robust self-confidence might make a blunt and philis- 
tine critic ; im fact, it does not, because Mr. Orwell’s writing always 
seems to reflect new and entirely independent thinking. His writing 
follows his thought, which is untrammelled by fashion or prejudice. 
He seems to live by himself intellectually and to come out to spray 
poison on “the smelly little orthodoxies ” which he finds growing 
like weeds around him. 

The most brilliant and typical of the ten essays in this book is 
that on Rudyard Kipling, the longest and most satisfying on Charles 
Dickens. Mr. Orwell exults in savage over-statements of the un- 
popular view ; and he is never happier in his writing than when he 
is affronting the genteel illusions of what he calls “the pansy-left.” 
He is carried away by his pleasure in belabouring the soft lump of 
civilised prejudice which he finds before him, and is betrayed into 
rough ‘epigrams, some of which are blatantly untrue. His critical 
attitude seems to have been formed by reaction against the intellec- 
tual fashions of his time; and the reactions have been violent, as 
though from doctrines intimately known and half-accepted and there- 
fore rejected with a greater sense of liberation. It is not true that 
his judgement is perverted by the individualist’s pride in being in 
a minority ; but the sanity and justice of his critical attitude can 
only be appreciated against the particular background of Mr. Orwell’s 
dislikes. Someone who did not know this background—a French 
reader, for instance—would not understand why the familiar prin- 
ciples of educated liberalism should be stated with such an accom- 
paniment of aggressive exaggeration. “A humanitarian is always & 
hypocrite ”; “No one, in our time, believes in any sanction greatef 
than military power ”—the fact that neither of these statements is 
literally true does not invalidate the extremely subtle and original 
argument about Kipling in which they occur. But such ferocious 
over-statements are puzzling unless they are understood in the con- 
text of a particular intellectual history and predicament; and this 
history and predicament are peculiar to intellectuals of the last two 
decades 
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The predicament, which provokes these over-statements and some- 
times contradictions, is roughly this: Suppose that one has been con- 
vinced by experience that imperialism is evil, and that Marx’s analysis 
of capitalist society was generally correct; suppose also that one 
hates tyranny and suppression of the truth in any form ; then who 
are one’s friends? After 1939—and all these essays were written in 
or after 1939—it has not been an easy question. Charles Dickens 
perhaps, with very many qualifications, which are most carefully 
and ingeniously elaborated. H. G. Wells, who did not understand 
violence, is shown to have been no help since 1920. Yeats is a 
magnificent enemy; Koestler a confused and uncertain friend ; 
Kipling an honest enemy. 

“ All art is propaganda,” says Mr. Orwell, and one cannot discuss 
his criticism without discussing his politics. Three of the essays 
deal with the political and social implications of popular 
art—boys’ weeklies, comic postcards and thrillers. There is also 
an entirely convincing defence of the harmlessness and genuine 
inanity of P. G. Wodehouse, and a rational appraisal of Salvador 
Dali. Nowhere in any of these essays is one conscious of any ten- 
sion between Mr. Orwell’s penetration and integrity as a critic and 
the framework of his political beliefs and preferences. He seems to 
have absorbed the doctrines on which the “ little orthodoxies ” are 
founded, and particularly Marx and Freud, but to have remained 
open-minded and empirical ; he has so placed himself in an assured 
position above and beyond the warring of the sects, and is in conse- 
quence potentially the most authoritative and interesting of English 
critics. Unfortunately, literary mass-observation—the boys’ weeklies, 
thrillers, post-cards—seem to have deflected him from writing any- 
thing which is comparable to the work of Mr. Edmund Wilson, the 
distinguished American critic who has similar if greater authority 
for the same reasons. The literary mass-observation is amusing and 
useful, but is easily forgotten, because the conclusions are obvious 
and already known and only the particular instances are new. They 
cannot be re-read in this re-printing with the same pleasure as the 
essays on Dickens, Kipling and Wells. 

Mr. Orwell’s thought and method are so consistent that one could 
not have guessed, if it had not been stated, that this book represents 
the products of journalism in the last six years. Almost everybody 
who reads it will enjoy it and be stimulated by it; it is easily and 
forcefully written, and, in addition to its intellectual brilliance, has 
all the qualifications for great popularity—including a barely con- 
cealed impatience with highbrows and a suggestion of insularity. 
Nevertheless, highbrows will enjoy it most. 

STUART HAMPSHIRE. 


Improving Homes 


Report on the Market for Household Appliances, P.E.P. (Oxford 
University Press. 18s. 
IN 1943 the Board of Trade commissioned Political and Economic 
Planning to investigate the post-war demand for household appliances 
produced by the British light-engineering industries. Their report, 
which has been in the hands of the Government for some time, is 
now made available to the public. It is a book for the designer, the 
director, the statistician and the administrator ; the general reader 
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may find four hundred pages of “ factual information” rather heavy 
going, even if, or perhaps especially if, they are about such familiar 
objects as gas fires and electric irons. The subjects covered are 
cooking, space- and water-heating, home laundering, cleaning, storing, 
lighting and miscellaneous equipment. (“ Miscellaneous,” I wag 
delighted to see, includes a washing-up machine in prototype.) 

The method of study is to survey existing appliances in each field 
of household activity, select the “ preferred” types and designs, work 
out the approximate cost of production of these types under good 
conditions, and estimate, at the resulting prices, the extent of the 
market demand, separately for new houses and for new installations 
and replacements in existing houses. The most useful sections are 
those on technique and design, which tell the designer about people’s 
preferences and the people about designers’ foibles. In their estimates 
of cost and home demand, the authors have worked over the material 
available with the care and thoroughness expected in a P.E.P. report ; 
but, in the absence of adequate statistics of either pre-war sales or 
existing installations, the results cannot be better than guesses. A 
surprising Omission in the estimates of demand is the absence of an 
allowance for exports ; surely one of the chief hopes of achieving 
the export target is with the products of our expanded light-engineer- 
ing industry, yet the possibility of selling abroad is given scant 
consideration. 

The chief impression left by the book is that the technical problem 
of eliminating household drydgery has been largely solved. A list 
of the appliances available before the war, ranging from solid fuel 
cookers to electric dry shavers, runs to sixty-four pages—an impres- 
Sive testumony to the complexity of the modern middle-class house- 
hold. To read through it is to realise how primitive is the equipment 
of the ordinary home and what a tremendous field for social invest- 
ment lies here, in bringing the great mass of families up to the 
standards of existing good practice. But the aim of taking the burden 
off the housewife without putting it on the skivvy is such a fine one 
that it is as well to remind ourselves of some of the difficulties. The 
main difficulty is so obvious that I blush to put it into words. These 
appliances are expensive to buy. The authors show how small is the 
amount of money which the average family can afford to lay out, 
even including wartime savings and post-war credits, and though they 
mention the possibility of Government subsidies, it is, broadly speak- 
ing, to rule them out. It is to be feared that in the future as in the 
past the poor will see adequate household equipment only on the 
pictures. There 1s also, in addition to cost, another obstacle to rapid 
and widespread improvement, less obvious, but in the short run 
perhaps more potent. The greatest need is for the improvement of 
basic appliances hke space- and water-heating in existing houses, 
since the majority of people must live in existing houses for many 
years to come. (If anyone doubts the need for basic improvement he 
may reflect that before the war 64 per cent. of all families with 
incomes below £300 per annum—half of all families in the land— 
had no piped hot-water supply.) Now most houses are landlord- 
owned, and this equipment is normally the responsibility of the 
landlord ; and under rent control the landlord has very little incentive 
to invest. This is, of course, not to argue against rent control, but 
to point out one of its effects. 

The report does not devote much space to running-costs. This is 
a pity because the appliances nearly all depend ultimately on coal, 
and in the new era of dear coal running-costs may well be heavy. 

BARRIE DAVIES. 


Looking on Moscow 


A Window in Moscow. By Alaric Jacob. (Collins. 15s.) 


THE window belongs to the Hotel Metropole, in which Allied 
journalists were caged during most of the war and from which, unless 
they were good at Russian and could move about on their own, they 
had to get their impressions of the Russian scene. Mr. Jacob, whe 
was one of the majority who were quite cut off from ordinary Russian 
life, has made good use of his window and seen more through it than 
might have been expected. 

But it is an odd book that he has written, all the same ; a mixture 
of unconcealed pot-boiling and a confession of faith. It is not a good 
mixture. The recorded impressions made by unfamiliar places on 
undistinguished minds form nowadays a staple of the book-trade. 
We want the latest news about Russia or Malay or China, and as 4 
rule the only people who have got it are the journalists. So their 
accounts are accepted with gratitude and suitable reserve. They are, 
quite properly, superficial (unless the journalist in question also 
happens to be an artist, as he occasionally is) and are taken as such. 
A book of carefully recorded impressions of life in the Soviet Union 
in war-time is bound to be full of interest ; but Mr. Jacob has thrown 
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By MILDRED CABLE and FRANCESCA FRENCH 6s. net 


The Bible has proved its power to travel the world over, and wherever 
it goes it challenges men to decision. This hook tells some of the 
impressive and romantic story. It is both a vivid retelling of past 
history and a record of contemporary events in which the authors 
themselves have played a part. 


DOOM AND RESURRECTION 
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A discussion of the currents which have swept our civilisation to its 
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modern European thought and life. The writer is a distinguished 
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away his strong card by mixing up his own impressions with hearsay 
of all kinds as well as a great deal of moralising and political 
theorising, for which he is not equipped. His history seems to be 
taken from bits and pieces of the latest Soviet interpretations. His 
tolerance of the things he disliked 1s not the outcome of any real 
understanding of the way the Russian mind works, but of his 
enthusiasm for the Socialist society. He does not ignore or conceal 
the things that distress him ; he looks them squarely in the face and 
passes by. He himself observes that “to appreciate what Soviet 
society has already wrought and to live in hope for the future, it is 
necessary, if you are a foreigner, to be saturated in the Russian 
classics, for these define very clearly the path which Soviet life had 
to tread. And unfortunately the daily journalist like myself has no 
time to steep himself in the Russian classics.” That seems to me fair 
enough. But it also reinforces the question: Why blur what might 
have been a book of revealing first-impressions by attempting 
precisely such an appreciation? 

Having said all that, one must add that parts of this book 
are very well worth reading. The author’s superficiality and quite as- 
tonishing simple-mindedness do not, as the critical reader might well 
imagine, invalidate all his conclusions. He gives, for instance, some 
fair answers to current charges against the Soviet State—particularly 
on the questions of privilege and inequality. And, if you can get 
behind the slap-dash writing and separate the matter and the genuine 
feeling from the gossip and the sentimentalities, you will find a just 
evocation of various aspects of Russian life in war-time as they effect 
the sympathetic Westerner. Occasionally, too, the narrative finds its 
stride and begins to carry the reader along—only to drop him smartly 
with the first entry of the next day’s diary. There are also the trips 
to the war zones, to Maidenek and to the Baltic States. 

But although the book can be read by anyone interested, Mr. Jacob 
should be reminded that it is not only the reader who has a duty to 
the author ; the author also has his duties—to the reader and to his 
subject—neither of which is fulfilled by the production of this sort of 
careless hotch-potch. EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


Coalfield Chronicle 


Charity Main. By Mark Benney. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

On books about coal there is, apparently, to use a collier’s term, no 
“stint.” For many years now they have been turned out in a pro- 
fusion and variety that must be bewildering to those who wish to 
understand the “ coal problem,” but we have no first-hand knowledge 
of the industry. We have had Blue Books and White Papers ; official 
reports and technical reports ; propagandist pamphlets and expert 
recommendations ; fiction and near-fiction ; policies for the industry 
and programmes for the miners ; books by miners and non-miners— 
an incessant stream of publications of all kinds. As the coal output 
has gone down the literary output about coal has gone up. In spite 
of this mass of material, the mining industry remains a mystery 
to the general public and the miner is still an enigma. There 
seems to be an impenetrable “iron curtain” separating our mining 
communities from the rest of the nation ; and isolation for generations 
behind this curtain has developed amongst the miners a way of life 
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and a mode of thought which have no parallel in our towns and 
cities. 

In this book with the somewhat intriguing title Mark Benney seeks 
to lift the curtain on one corner of the coalfield. He describes life 
and work in some of the mining villages of County Durham, but he 
is right to stress that the picture he paints is not necessarily true of 
the British coalfield as a whole. This is important, for there are 
vast and deeply-rooted differences between one coalfield and another, 
Even the language of the miner’s craft varies from coalfield to coal- 
field. A coal-seam in one coalfield is a “ vein” and a “ bed” in 
another. In the north it is a “main,” and Charity Main is the 
colliery rubbish-heap where the miners and their families grub for 
coal in times of depression. 

Even within one region, as Benney makes clear, the widest varia- 
tions can be found in social, economic and technical conditions. He 
sees these differences clearly, and he compares and contrasts them 
lucidly and cogently and with a detached objectivity that is com- 
mendable. His pictures of life in these mining villages are admirably 
drawn—the mean dismal miners’ rows, the bleak desolation of the 
villages, the almost complete absence of the elementary amenities of 
civilised life, the lack of contact with the outside world and the 
consequent development, inside the villages, of a strong and rigid 
communal consciousness. Into this consciousness have been woven 
the memories and the traditions of a century of bitter struggles, 
These traditions have been handed down from one generation to 
another and have become the grim heritage of every family and every 
village. Tradition everywhere dies hard, but nowhere so hard as 
in our mining villages. All this the author has grasped. What he 
has found more difficult to understand is the miner himself—his 
psychology and his reactions to life. There is a legend that the 
miner spends his leisure hours consuming ale in the local club, 
with his conversation limited to the three eternal themes of the 
dangers of the pit, the iniquities of the mine-owners and the bless- 
ings of nationalisation. Mark Benney does not accept this legend, 
though it is evident that he has been unconsciously influenced by it. 

The fact is that the miner of today is vastly different from his 
prototype of twenty-five years ago. And it is a difference which 
cannot be assessed in terms of time alone. It is a difference of 
experience—of the bitter searing experience which these mining com- 
munities went through during the inter-war period. This has created 
a revolution in the psychology of the miner—of the young miner in 
particular ; and it is precisely this inter-war psychology which makes 
the coal-problem so intractable today. Between the two wars the 
mining industry lost something more precious even than the men 
who had to leave the industry ; it lost the loyalty of the men who 
remained. In our coalfields today there is neither pride nor dignity 
in being a pitman. That is the tragedy of this industry. That, I 
think, is the lesson of this book, and it is certainly Mr. Shinwell’s 
worst headache. 

Mark Benney gives the history of one mining village in Durham. 
His story would apply, with but slight variations, to every other 
mining community in the country. It is a turbulent, unromantic and 
uninspiring history, but it is a history that lives fiercely in the con- 
sciousness of all those who have experienced the bleak hospitality 
of Charity Main. D. J. WiviaMs. 

a 

Fiction 
The Cross and the Arrow. By Albert Maltz. (Harrap. 9s. 6d.) 
The African Queen. By C. S. Forester. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 
The Black Gulf. By K. Paustovsky. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Appleby’s End. By Michael Innes. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Cross and the Arrow is an ambitious and highly serious 
American novel, The scene is a remote German village whither a 
tank factory, bombed out of Diisseldorf, has been evacuated. The 
village is on the nightly route of the R.A.F., but the factory is built 
in a wood, is well camouflaged, and is deemed safe until one night, 
during an alert, a hitherto exemplary worker—so exemplary that 
he has just been awarded the War Service Cross—is caught firing 
an arrow of hay pointed towards the factory. The novel opens, 
then, with a strong problem in motives. Why does Willi Wegler, 
whose son has been killed in Norway and whose wife killed in the 
raids on Diisseldorf, attempt sabotage? That is the problem facing 
Julius Baumer, the Nazi Labour Front leader of the factory, and 
Gestapo Commissar Kehr, the detective summoned to investigate 
the attempt. Before the motives are uncovered the life-stories not 
only of Wegler but of several other employees of the factory, includ- 
ing the doctor and a former pastor of the Confessional Church, 
who is attempting sabotage on his own account, are unfolded 
Wegler is essentially the private citizen, a decent man who has 
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Sresents I: 
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Dp” you know that iodine may 
play an important part in the 
new television? It has been found 
that the quality of the television 
screen can be enhanced if iodine is | 
added to the fluorescent substance | 
when the screen is being made. 
There seems no limit to the 
number of uses science can find 
for iodine. The manufacturers of 
paint, imitation marble, optical 
instruments, dye-stuffs, films, in- 
secticides, cattle-food, car head- | 


lights and catgut, to name a few, 


THE 






geons use it in the treatment of 
more than one hundred and fifty 
animal diseases. Doctors use it 
in the treatment and prevention 
human 


of over two hundred 


diseases. 


Each year man’s knowledge of 
iodine grows. All the literature 
has been recorded and collated by 
the Iodine Educational Bureau to 
assist Medicine, Industry and 
Agriculture. The Bureau is ready 


to advise any institution or com- 
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A STANDARD POLICY 


STRENGTH 
STABILITY 
SECURITY 


Established 1825 Assets exceed £40,000,000 


STANDARD LIFE 


\ ASSURANCE COMPANY / 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


LONDON: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 
15a Pall Mall, &.W.1. 

















HELP-CENTRE 


FOR 
THE 


DEAF 


*The Secr 


If you know of any deaf person who needs advice, you would 
be giving valuable help by introducing the services of The 
National Institute for the Deaf. Highly trained workers offer 
free advice on hearing aids, social, educational, industrial 
problems, lip-reading instruction, etc. 


Every effort is made to ensure that the Institute is regarded 
by the deaf as a centre of friendly and helpful understanding 
in all their difficulties. One said in a recent letter: “*I 
realise how greatly valued is a helping hand for those who 
have come to feel that no such thing exists.”” 


etary will be glad to answer enquiries by letter, telephone and interview. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE for the DEAF 


105, Gower Street, London, W.C.|. 


Telephone : Euston 4796 


(Supported by Voluntary Subscriptions) 
34/103 
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Mua LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD. pees 


The Bishop of London’s Lent Book, 1946 


Canon Roger Lloyd 


LIGHT OF CHRIST 


Evelyn Underhill 


GLORIOUS LIBERTY 


** Canon Lloyd has a vigorous and incisive style, and the reader 
will find himself increasingly gripped by the author's exposition 
of his theme a very stimulating book, packed with good things.” 

Church Times 


2/6 net 





(These addresses) are the fruit of meditation by a mind steeped 
in the theory and practice of religioh...a rare addition to 
devotional literature.” Guardian 


5/- net 
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THIS IS ONE PICTURE 





WE ANOW ANOTHER 


Her post abroad ends. She makes he 
home in a foreign land and continues to 
teach. War comes and she is submerged in 
the chaos. After six years she is repatriated, 
almost a_ stranger. With only public 
assistance on which to depend, _ this 
Governess turns to the G.B.I. Will vou 
elp us to give her greater sec urity ; 


GOVERNESSES' 


BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 

















IF YOU SUFFER FROM 


COLDS 


. . . here is a suggestion 


fake two Serocalcin tablets daily, for thirty consecutive 
day If your genera! level of health is reasonably good 
u can then look forward to three to four month 
nmunity trom colds 


Durimg the past ten years, Serocaicin has shown successful 


results in most cases. It is widely used by doctors, in 
industrial organisations, hools and hospitals lor 
preventing and treating colds 


\ 30-day course of Serocalcin must necessarily be an 
experiment ; but it is an experiment that is usually 
successful because most people “ respond” to Sero- 
calcin, which is thought to act by stimulating the 
natural resistive capacity of the body against invading 


j 


organisms that cause colc 


Serocalcin is not a “ drug It can be taken by 
adults and children with perfect safety Your Doctor 
r Chemist wil! tell vou more about 


SEROCALCIN 


for the prevention and treatment of the common cold 


Veraca Preven , ¢ (OO tablet fy BOL me. ta 





Made by 
1 HARDWOODS LABORATORIES LTD., WATFORD. 
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acquiesced and hoped for the best, until the chain of circumstances 

is such that he can weigh decency against security no longer. He 
| realises that Nazism must be defeated, and, in selt-disgust at having 

been awarded a medal for faithful service in the factory and revulsion 
at the Nazi behaviour towards the enslaved Polish workers, he 
commits his act of sabotage. 
Despite all the differences of style, method and setting, The Cross 
and the Arrow recalls Koestler’s Darkness at Noon, for its theme js 
| the same—the individual’s moral responsibility for the iniquities of 
| a political system the orginal ideas of which have become perverted 
} in the quest for power. How faithful a picture of life and con- 
| ditions in Germany in 1942 The Cross and the Arrow may be, | 
have no means of knowing; but it certainly convinces. Mr. Maltz 
is too good a novelist to allow his thesis to distort his picture ; he 
is just to his Nazi characters. The Labour Front Leader Baumer 
| is an admirable creation. no caricature but an enemy to be respected 
| because of his very integrity. And Kehr, the eternal policeman who 
survived the Weimar Republic and knows he will survive the Third 
| Reich, is equally well done. The Cross and the Arrow is a most 
impressive novel, the work of a pewerful imagination. 
The African Queen, reprinted after an interval of eleven years, is 
| pre-Hornblower. It is the story of a woman missionary and an 
unabashedly unheroic cockney mechanic in German Central Africa 
in 1914 and their attempt to take an old steam launch along a largely 
uncharted river and then use it as a sort of torpedo against a 
German naval patrol boat. It is very exciting, indeed ; not because 
Mr. Forester has outstanding ability in character-creation—I do not 
think his Rose Sayer and Charlie Allnut ever transcend the limits of 
his story=-but because of his Defoe-like realism, the realism of con- 
vincing factual detail. I am not sure that Mr. Forester always 
knows how peuple think and feel; but what he does know without 
question is how things are done. The account of how Allnut mends 
a broken propellor blade, for instance, with utterly inadequate tools 
and material is superb. 

It would be mteresting to know the date of the writing of 
The Black Gulf, a novel in what one now thinks of as an older 
tradition of Soviet fiction, that tradition whose theme is the con- 
quest of nature. The black gulf of the title is Kara Bugaz, an inlet 
of the Caspian Sea, which contains, apparently, the largest deposits 
of Glauber’s salt in the world. The book, which is only sketchily a 
novel, describes the hundred years’ effort to industrialise this region, 
culminating in the founding of the Karabugazsulphate Trust. It is 
written with quiet humour and is warm-hearted and humane. A 
further quality that differentiates it from the ruck of contemporary 
Soviet fiction is the excellence of the translation by Evgenia 
Schimanskaya 

Yatter, Abbor’s Yatter, King’s Yatter, Drool, Linger, Sneak, Snarl 
—these place-names in Mr. Innes’s new detective novel may possibly 
convey something of its quality. The setting and characters seem to 
be derived from the admirable drawings of Mr. Emmett in Punch 
One would have thought that a detective novel set in a world that 
has all the characteristics of a surrealist nightmare was impossible ; 
Appleby’s End confirms one in the opinion. It is grotesquely and 
facetiously over-written. and printed in that tiny type which was 
formerly reserved for pocket editions of the Bible and the Book 
of Common Praver. , WALTER ALLEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Still Time to Die. By Jack Belden. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. BeLpEN has been reading the new American translation of 
Clausewitz, and has taken from it his tithe and a number ol 
chapter headings. Not even a war correspondent could draw much 
inspiration from the old English version—*“‘ no such urgent haste 
to die is needed yet ”°—but Professor Jelles has had great success 
in brightening up his author, and {n making him quctable. One 
would have thought that Jemini would have been nearer Mr. 
Belden’s heart, for this book is mainly concerned with war as “an 
impassioned drama.” It is written with a hysteria and with a 
coarseness that will make it unpalatable to the English taste, but it 
is worth conquering the first sense of repugnance, for Mr. Belden 
has some useful things to say. He sees war from the level of the 
man in the field. and from his long experience is able to contribute 
some valuable clinical notes on battle psychology. Most welcome 
s the chapter he devotes to the Sino-Japanese war ; one wishes that 
there were more of it, for there is a dearth of good books on 








this subject. He has been less successful with his chapters on the 
impaign in Africa and Europe, mainly because one feeis that the 
truth he sees 15 not the whole truth. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 365 


[A B kb Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sene aie r of the first correct 

; this week's crossword to be opened after m on Tuesday week, 

Mar ae Envelc pe s must be received not later “amy “teee post that day and 

sues ear 1 ord “‘ Crossword,”” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. 

Solu must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 
The olu 1d the name of the winner will be published in the following wssue.] 
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ACROSS 11. Study and depart. (5 
5. Tim? © no, fet hens for ply! 1S. Wherein one finds cold comfort? (5.) 
4 ‘ , 16 ~ — ss vehicle. (5§.) 
ae an 19. It gives the Psalmist pause. (5.) 
8 An agate “(ah Poses the fevefinger of 21. This character seems disposed to spoil 
The ‘ -y on ga 6 8.) the sermon from the start. (7 
9 pen ag ki 4 th : 23. In one of his escapades he looked 
32. Lost in humiliation. (4. decidedly sheepish (7 


13. Hardy heath. (65.) 

14. Jumper isle (4.) (6 

17. Designate how the Turk’s head may 28. Ruthless hill 
be used 

18. Broken lid in colour for him. (7.) 

20. Even those who save their bacon 


24. “ Now we shan’t,” ran the old tag. 


(4 
29. Your responsibility when you follow 
makes you pout. (4 





coma: SOLUTION TO 
25, 26. Nut-dealer. (Anag.) (9.) CROSSWORD No. 363 
Mes of Preston, Yeoman John.” (4.) 
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30. Old London hall from the West. (6.) 

31. If not famous, he should at least be 
noteworthy (8.) 

32. Obviously superfluous when hunting’s 


or is it? (8, §.) 
DOWN 
They may be found at the end of the 
book 7.) 
3. Some stylish people like the feathered 


ariet 
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1 = a 
of ime ia i vd 


sPilec airy Tish lalule 


ar a 
4. Political fruit. (6) 
s. Gold in Pornic. (4.) 
6. The scoring footballer does though he 
t playing it (7. 











Es idently not the abode at Journey's OLID MEIN FUN CTILION 
Fr a? 
o N E 
10. Is is conduct varied in accordance A ini a Ey 
political allegiance? (5, 7 ami TIERS PILINS|TIE|R 


SOLUTION ON MARCH 22nd 


The winner of Crossword No. 363 is Mrs. NOWELL SMITH, 135 Banbury 
Road, Oxford. 








MORNING “q 
PRIDE ~— 


BRUSHLESS 
SHAVING CREAM 


Wholesale Distribucors— 
FASSETT & JOHNSON LTD. 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 
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“BOTH WAYS” 


This hardy evergreen of life 
assurance, designed specially for 
young men, is more than ever the 


policy of the moment. 


Let it help to smooth your road 
through the years cf endeavour 
ahead. 


You will put yourself under 
no obligation by writing for full 
details to 

The Secretary 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Office: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
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COMPANY MEETING 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


Extracts from the specch of The Rt. Hon. Viscount Portal, P.C., D.S.O., 
M.V.O., at the annual general meeting and special general meeting 
of steckhoiders Wednesday, March 6th, 1946. 











THIs is the first occasion upon which I have had the privilege of addressing 
you in the capac.ty of chairman of the board of directors and I am sure 
you will extend to me the indulgence which is customary on such an 
occasion 
NET REVENUE 

The net revenue consists of the fixed annual payment due to us under 
the Railway Control Agreement, to which is added £272,982 representing 
the net income from sources outside the scope of that agreement. After 
including the balance of £311,975 brought forward from last year and 
transferring £150,000 from the contingency fund, the amount available 
for dividend is £5,755,705. This enables us to recommend a dividend of 
3 per cent. for the half-year ended December 31st last, making § per cent. 
for the whole year with a carry-forward of £269,305. The dividend is 
one-half per cent. in excess of that paid for the three previous years 
and the carry-forward has been reduced by £42,670 

Ihe contingency fund, which as you know is a free reserve, stands at 
£4,803,475 after making the appropriation of £150,000, and is £1,840,508 
in excess of the figure at which it stood at December 31st, 1939. The 
major part of this increase represents reserves no longer required and 
had it not been for the uncertainties of the war situation some of it 
would have been brought into the net revenue distributicn during the 
past five years. In these circumstances, the directors consider they are 
fully justified in recommending the increased dividend. 

PASSENGER AND FREIGHT TRAIN SERVICES 

Our main concern at the present time is in regard to the passenger 
services. The number of passengers originating on our system, exclusive 
of season-ticket holders, is still very greatly in excess of pre-war, and 
we anticipate a large increase in holiday traffic during the coming 


summer. In the circumstances, we are making every effort to augment 
the services as rapidly as possible. We have already restored more 
express trains, and many other services have been accelerated, but the 


passenger-train service is still 18 per cent. below pre-war level and can 
only be increased as and when the necessary rolling-stock and train staff 
can be made available 

NATIONALISATION 


I now come to ‘the question of nationalisation of 
all important 

The Lord President of the € ouncil, 
August, is reported to have said, “ There is only one justification for 
either nationalisation or private enterprise—that is efficient service in 
the interest of the nation. If only nationalisation will secure this result 
then we must nationalise. But if private enterprise can do it, well then 
let pr enterprise remain.” 

The working of the railways during the war period 


railways, which 1s 


when broadcasting to America last 


ivate 
has evoked the 


warmest tributes from the former Prime Minister, the heads of all Ser- 
vice Departments, the present and former Ministers of War Transport 
and other Government Departments, and it is hardly likely that anyone 
would no que ion the efficiency of the service given by the railways in 
the fur INCE ‘a the war effort 


We feel we can fairly claim to have fulfilled our primary duty which 
ve efficient services to the public under both peace and wartime 
conditions, and that in this respect we have observed the conditions 
which the Lord President of the Council has stated would justify the 
Government in allowing any industry to remain in the hands of private 


enterprise 
Phe resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts was carried 


INSURE 


MOTORING RISKS 
LIVERPOOL « LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


is to 











London 
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1 Cornhill, E.C.3 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


City estimates of Budget possibilities this year are so far very 
tentative. On the basis of prospective expenditure and revenue the 
gap to be bridged by borrowing in the coming financial year can 
scarcely be below {£1,000 millions, which, in an inflationary situation, 
would not be expected to provide much scope for reductions ip 
taxation. On top of that, the sector of capital expenditure directly 
under the Government’s control is contracting and the “ free” area 
expanding. Stil, the inflation risk in giving the taxpayer, say, 
£100,000,000 of relief cannot be very great, and the advantage, in 
the shape of higher output resulting from greater incentive, might 
be considerable. In his interim Budget last autumn Mr. Dalton 
showed his appreciation of this problem and took the appropriate 
course. The chances are that he will carry on from where he 
left off. 
RAILWAYS TO FIGHT 


The vast majority of railway stockholders will doubtless welcome 
the decision reached by the directors of the four main-line systems 
to oppose the Government’s nationalisation plans by all lawful means, 
While few will be so optimistic as to hope that the opposition of 
500,000 investors will be sufficient to deflect the Government from 
its chosen path, there is good reason for thinking that vigorous- 
opposition will yield better results than easy capitulation. Lord 
Royden has given a strong lead in his address to L.M.S. stock- 
holders, and the company is to be congratulated on having set out 
its own achievements over the past twenty-three years in an infor- 
mative booklet. The facts presented give the lie to those critics 
who argue that the railways could not find the money to maintain 
full efficiency. The fact is that since 1923 the L.M.S. has spent 
no less than £119,000,000 on its rolling stock, and that the aggregate 
saving in the five years 1934-38 in locomotive maintenance, running 
costs and annual capital charges was as much as £10,750,000. As for 
the future, the L.M.S. has schemes in view, including replacements, 
which will involve £140,000,000. These are telling figures, 
which scarcely support the claim of the nationalisers that public 
ownership is required to bring efficiency and to supply the cheap 
finance needed for large-scale re-equipment. 

One wonders, all the same, what alternative to nationalistaion the 
railway directorates have in mind. A return to 1938-39 would 
certainly bring no solution to the transport problem. By implica- 
tion the railways appear to be hankering after the “ Square Deal” 
which was in the forefront of their pre-war programme. Discussions 
have taken place between the railways and the road _ interests 
involved with a view to hammering out some new basis of co- 
ordination, I have yet to hear, however, that the rail and road 
interests have settled their differences, or that the basis of the much- 
canvassed agreed rates structure has been defined. Do the railways 
stili hope for a re-allocation of the burden of track costs and do 
they expect to be given a free hand to draw up a co-ordination plan 
of their own to be imposed on the consumer? I do not know the 
answers to these questions, but it does appear to me that at a time 
like the present, when transport demand is substantially in excess of 
supply, that the consumers’ interests need to be adequately 
safeguarded. 

On the compensation question Lord Royden had little 
may seem surprising, but I am reliably informed that t 
ment has not yet invited the railways to consider even tH basis of 
any purchase negotiations. For the present, therefore, we do not 
know whether the railways, like the coal mines, will be acquired at 
a price fixed by reference to future net maintainable revenue or 
whether the criterion will be the capital value of assets in a going 
concern. Until those fundamental matters begin to take shape the 
market is obviously justified in valuing home rail junior stocks 
cautiously, even to the point of ignoring the increased dividends just 
announced by the L.M.S., the Great Western and the L.N.E.R. 

UNITED CITY PROPERTY 

Three weeks ago I outlined the position of the United City 
Property Trust and discussed the possibilities of the £1 ordinary 
shares as a lock-up speculation. I now learn that the company has 
given notice of repayment to its debenture holders and has completed 
its plan for consolidating its mortgage debt. This should strengthen 
the financial position and help to prepare the way for eliminating 
the preference arrears. Around 22s. 3d. the £1 ordinaries should 
turn out well for the patient investor. 
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THE 
COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY COMPANY 








Tue twenty-third annual general meeting of the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway Company was held at Euston Station, London, N.W. 1, 
on March Ist, 1946. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Roydef, C.H., chairman of the company, presiding, 


said: 

The report and accounts for the past year have been in your hands 
for some days, and I presume that you will as usual take them as read. 

A year ago I explained to you the contemplated extensions of our 
air services. At that time the Government had asked for and received 
our plans for the future, which, in conjunction with the other railways 
and the shipping companies concerned, provided a comprehensive net- 
work of services in the United Kingdom and with Europe. This scheme, 
with some modifications, was approved by the then Government. It 
was agreed that the services should be run without any subsidy except 
where they competed with services subsidised by other countries. The 
present Government have now cancelled this plan and have decided to 
submit proposals to Parliament to take over our services. At his request 
we have sent to the Minister of Civil Aviation our comments on the 
Government scheme, and have agreed, until the Government is ready 
to take over, to carry on with our booking arrangements and other 
facilities at present provided for air travel. The reasons for this decision 
uppear to be entirely political. There is no suggestion that there has 
been any inefficiency in operation on our part. 


We have urged that it would be inequitable if the terms of compensa- 
tion did not include, in addition to a payment for the physical assets 
taken over by the Government, the repayment of the net losses incurred 
n developing the services that are being appropriated. A pioneer in a 
service of this nature cannot expect immediately to make even his working 
Indeed, the Government acknowledge this in their proposed new 
ervices which have now passed through the 
dev I ind are firmly established should be transferred to 
them on the basis of the value of the physical assets alone. To that, 
naturally, we object. ‘The establishment of this business cost a consider- 
ble sum of money, and in common ihe owners, should be 
eimbursed for this. 


What I have just said about the 


costs 


services, but suggest that 
jevelopment period 


justice we, 


Government financia] policy in regard 
to that part of your undertaking which covers air services applies with 
force to the railway portion of it, if only because of the 
the services performed by it, which number several 
millions every day. The decision to nationalise the railways as in the 
case of the air services is political, and not based on any suggested lack 
of efficiency or economy in the conduct of the undertaking. I do not 
ire super-human and never make mistakes. Each member 
of our staff of about 250,000 men and women cannot be exvected to be 
right all the time, but I can and do assert with complete confidence that 
from the date of the formation of the company in January, 1923, to the 
time when Parliament placed the railways under the control of the 
Minister of War Transport, we met in fuli all the obligations to the 
public placed upon us by Parliament, and showed great initiative, resource 
and enterprise in the conduct of our affairs. I said te you when we 
met two years ago that it was contrary to the public interest that the 
Government should be directly concerned in the management of any 
trading undertaking, and that while we are in the hands of Parliament 
on such matters your board would vigorously contest any proposal which 
in its Opinion was detrimental to your interests. 


even greater 


wide variety of 


<ugvgest we 


ULE 


When the Government have let us know their proposals in regard to 
your property we shall, of course, consider these on their merits. 

I believe, and I am confident that my belief is shared by the vast 
majority of the stockholders in this railway, that nationalisation of railways 
would be a misfortune for the community and inflict serious damage ‘on 
the industry of the country. 


It is, therefore, in the public interest that we should oppose it by all 
lawful means, and we intend to do so. 

We are continually pressing forward with plans for the restoration 
and improvement of our post-war facilities. They include not only 
extensive and ambitious programmes of new works and the overtaking 


of war-time arrears, but the introduction of many schemes for 


improved efficiency 


new 


rhe report was adopted 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 








SiR GEORGE H. NELSON (the chairman), presiding at the twenty-seventh 
annual general meeting held on February 28th, said that the Board again 
felt unable to recommend an ordinary dividend increase, in view of the 
severe restriction placed by the E.P.T. on retainable earnings. He urged 
the Chancellor to recognise the special burden of reconstruction expendi- 
ture on companies who had played a great part in manufacturing war 
products outside their normal fields. Consents had been granted to the 
company to make provision for meeting the increased demand for its 
products and recommendations for an increase of capital would be put 
forward. Between 1939 and 1945 the company and its subsidiary, D. Napier 
and Son, Ltd., had a peak number of employees of 45,000 and the 
combined output had totalled £155,000,000, of which the company’s 
proportion was £110,000,000. This had resulted in a contribution to the 
State by the English Electric Company alone of the huge sum for E.P.T. 
of approximately £6,000,000. A very large area of space occupied for war 
products had been cleared and substantial progress made towards the 
return to old activities and the establishment of new ones. Their order 
book was much greater than ever before, but the building-up of post-war 
production for home and export depended on the Government's ability 
to make suitable labour available. At the moment, due to labour shertage, 
the company was only able to use §§ per cent. of its capacity. They were 
opposed to the nationalisation of industries for the reason that it would 
not produce the most efficient results nor give the best encouragement to 
the most able staff and workpeople. 

They proposed to initiate in 1946 the system of paying an 
ordinary dividend. 

The report was adopted and a dividend of 10 per cent. declared on the 
ordinary stock. 


interim 
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LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD 
3,000,000 books in stock : New and secondhand books on every 
Catalogues free : Any book sent on approval 
BOOKS BOUGHT 
119-125, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. OPEN DAILY, 9a.m.-6p.m 
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SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE 


The men who brought us Final Victory may count on the help 

of the British Legion in times of adversity, after service. A 

legacy to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan House, Richmond, Surrey, 

will benefit ALL ranks of ALL Services ; their families, too. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 











House purchase loans 


repayable by monthly or quarterly 


instalments ceasing on death or in 
25 years. No legal or valuation 


charges. 


Ask for House Purchase leaflet 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No Shareholders No commission 
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PERSONAL 
GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, turned 
A EQUAL TO NEW from 75/-. List FREE.— 
[ALKER’S ScrENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS 
Lrp., Dept. 26, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London 
NNANDALE GUEST HOUSE, 4 Way, 
‘ Newquay, Cornwall Open all y tor 
rochure giving full details 
GAME of cards, a restful spell 
A TOM LONG, a smoke, and all is well 
UTOGRAPH LETTERS (300), bound and indexed, 
\ Mai early 19th century social reformers. Offers 
i ed. Be 35, Sandon Road, Birmingham, 17. 


Write tor 
how to kill 


usade leaflets, also tell 


ite NI i, 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE 
A Fur ¢ which 


domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 

on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayor C. 

VAN DEN By, 49, Tregunter Road, London, S.W.10. 
\MONG THE INNOCENTS by 


ERNARD SHAW 
B E. W. & M. M. Robson, 1/6 obtainable through 
W. H. Smith & Sons Ltd., and all Booksellers, or from the 
Publishers, The Sidneyan Society, 9, Basing Hill, London, 
N.W.11, 1/9 post free. 

ERMALINE. 
| Most easily digested Bread, 

Ask your Baker 

»PROOMHILL, MUDDIFORD, near Barnsta le, In 
B own grounds of 150 acres. the amenities of a good 
hote: with the advantages of a delightful private house. 
Rough shooting. Billiards room. Excellent meals. el. : 
Shirwell 62 

4ANCER SUFFERER (45749). Retired nurse (72), 
( whose net income is only 14s, 9d. a week, need 
extra nourishment which she can ill afford. Assistance in 
the form of cash, jewellery, invalid foods, etc., will 
warmly welcomed NATIONAL Society FOR CANCER 
Retier, Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. ; 

+OINS AND MEDALS.—Best prices paid tor col- 

( lections, also for gold and rare silver pieces Standard 

English Coins, 5/-. “Coin and Medal 
Bulletin,” including Sale List, 1/- per annum.—B. A. 
Seasy, Lrp., 65, Great Portland Street. London, W.1. 

YONVALESCENT, delicate and invalid children accepted 
( at school, own resident lady doctor and trained 
nurses; individual care and special tuition; graduate 
teachers : beautiful house in extensive grounds just outside 
Bedford. Now open. Write for particulars to the Secretary, 
Goldington Bury Bedford. 

{RIPPLED LADY, one leg amputated and the other 
( useless through tuberculosis, livi in a lonely 
district, needs a hand-propelled motor inva id chair which 
will £100. Please will you send a donation towards 
this sum ? Case 295, Appeal S, Distresssep GENTLEFOLK’S 
Ap AssoctaTION, 74, Brook Green, London, W.6 

ELICIOUS Vintage Cider and Perry supplied in 
D 6, 9. 15 and 30 gallon casks (returnable). Orders 
accepted now for future supply. Stamped and addressed 
envelope for price lis: The Corswotp Crper Co., 11, 
Clarence Street, Gloucester 


Catalogue of 


cost 


OUBLE-SPEED WRITING AND TYPING First 
| ) lesson free Durrons, (S20), 92, Great Russel 
Street, W.C.1 ’ : 

SUIT. Height 5 ft. 10} ins, slim figure. Two 


RESS 
| ) white waistcoets, white tie, three shirts (15 or 15} 
collars Complete £15 or near offer.—Box No. 414. 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
| twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
2). Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 
London, W.1 Telephone 


first lesson to S.R 
m= E,—KE8GIONAL 
New Bond Street 
REGent 5983 
YUR Slippers (no coupons Genuine Lambswool. A 
} few minutes of your spare time joining two seams will 














enable vou to make your own smart and cosy fur slippers. 
Ful ange of colours and sizes in stock Instructions 
supplied Sizes up to 7 for 346; from sizes 8 upwards 
39 6 per pair Children’s 25 - per pair Packing and 
postages 16 3 pairs post free. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or mor refunded Send P.O., cheque or C.O.D., to 
B. FRANK 17, Little Trinity Lane, London, E.C.4 

* RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, CAMBRIDGI 
( ! Small Guest House, fortnightly or weekly bookings 

OLIDAYS Pol hni ffer accon sdation at 

| | over 50 Seaside, Country or Mounta resorts 
Why b r May and June before the summer rush 
Mor nf able travellir I er day t 3 
at me W , 1 for f gra © 
P.T.A RK Su W Mayt < 
| | wr ‘ " 
enc R.A 
7 ADY t : isa 
| i tia I LOW g 
two s B i 

Vl N MS j yrbon 
I 
a ‘ Re P 
M wine office « 
M ac UI LK D 
i! rns 
ir I 
I 

> I r 
R { 2 
ar 


THE 





MARCH 8, 


( NE of the most attractive Hotels in England with every- 

thing a discriminating guest could wish for. Excellent 
food with courteous and willing service; central heating 
and log fires; hot and cold water and electric fires in all 
bedrooms. Delightfully furnished and well lighted it has 
a Country House atmosphere giving comfort, warmth and 
restfulness to the maximum degree. This is a 15th Century 
dernised with- 


SPECTATOR, 


gem of Cotswold architecture completely m 

out loss of its old world charm. Third stop on main line 
by the 4.45 from Paddington. Seven minutes’ walk from 
station Altitude 450 ft. MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, 


Moreton-in-Marsh, GLOS Cotswolds) Tel. 101 
— FOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY. No drains 
yet sanitary comfort like town home! ELSAN Chem- 
ical Closet needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. 
Inexpensive models for Cottages, Farms, Camps, Canteens, 
etc GUARANTEED  odourless, germ-free, SAFE. 
Thousands installed by Local Authorities. Write for 
FREE ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co, 

(Dept. 254), 51, Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 
"7 ‘ony LD” BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 
made from old shirts, or your own material. 2 gens. 


Please write for details to Dept A.14.—RESARTUs 


> 


each 
Lrv.. 183/9. Queensway, 2 
TNLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when you 
are familiar with the great works of English Litera- 
ture. There is no more delightful and profitable reading, 
as you will quickly realise if you follow the new Course 
by L. A. G. Strong. The ideal guide to the best reading 
in the world. Free advice and book from: Prospectus 
Department, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 

\ TANTED. Unfurnished Flat with two rooms, kitchen, 
bathroom, or rooms suitable for conversion, in 

W.1 or N.W.1 house.—Box No. 413. 


APPOINTMENTS 


vacancies advertised below relates to 
the Control of Engagement Order of 








None of the 
anyone to whom 
1945 applies. 
Kk NGLISHMAN (25). Economics honours, Cambridge 

4 ex-naval officer, formerly London correspondent 
N.Z. paper, now Economic Research Officer to N.Z. 
Government, widely travelled, requires position Britain. 
Journalism, politics, economic research, commercial. 
Write air letter card, care MANAGING Drrecror, P.O. 
Box 1621, Wellington, New Zealand. 
ge oye MAN (50), mentally, physically energetic, 

4 seeks whole or part time employment in London 
in work of a special nature, where highest degree of integrity 
is required. Anything but routine or complicated figures. 
Box No. 412. 

7". National Savings Committee invite applications tor 

vacancies for Assistant Commissioners, to be filled by 
interview by Selection Boards spread over two or three 
years. Candidates must have attained the age of 21 by the 
lst January in the year in which they compete and must 
not have attained the age of 41 on the Ist August, 1945. A 
University training and knowledge of economic subjects 
are desirable but not obligatory. Service in any part 61 
England or Wales may be required. Salary (for men) £275 
rising by annual increments of £18 to £525, then by annual 
increments of £25 to a maximum of £650, and (for women 
£275 rising by annual increments of £18 to a maximum 
of £525. Starting pay will be adjusted according to age. 
subject to a maximum of £383. A War Bonus cousolidation 
addition varying from £78 to £90 (for men), and £63 to 
£72 (for women) is also payable, for the time being, pending 
the determination of new scales. 

Requests for copies of the regulations and 
application should be made by postcard to 

The Director of Establishments, 
National Savings Committee 
Sanctuary Buildings 

Great Smith Street, S.W.1 

Persons overseas can also obtain particulars from the 
Chiet Officer, Civil Service Commission, at the following 


forms of 


addresses 
India) 10, Underhill Lane, Delhi. 
Egypt) 9, Sharia El Birgas, Cairo. 
Italy) « 1.Q. No. 3 District, ¢ 


M.F., 
Germany) c/o 2nd Echelon, G.H.Q., B.A.O.R. 
Completed forms ot application must be returned by the 
sist May, 1946, or—in the case of persons serving with 
the Forces—by 31st December, 1946. All candidates are, 


i to apply as soo 





wever isk na possi . 
» EQUIRED.—COUNTRY SECRETARY for Wilt- 
R hire Federation of Women’s Institutes A country 
" wit tarial training and experience essential. 
K ig f Women’s Institutes an asset Salary ac- 
ling t xper +. Apply, stating age, qualifications, 
. Miss M. E. Grrrarp, W.F.W.1. Offices, 

H Mariborou Wilts 

LECTURES 


EXHIBITIONS AND 


\ ( ) ( + 5 ON = M Cul < 


B " Road, 5.W 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 131 134, New I i Su 1. 
lL E> *AINTINGS BY 





1946 








ONDON seen by French painters, French Insti 

4 Queensberry Place, South Kensington Station 101 

2-5.30. Sundays excepted. Admission Free : P 
p" FURES AS DECORATION. Se 

contemporary artists are 

Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

*NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—TWO 

UNIVERSITY LECTURES, 


without fee or ticket. 





cted works by 
on view at HEAL’s, 196 


SPECIAL 
open to the i 
M. Andre Mazon, Profesecer ap 
College de France, will deliver two Special University 
Lectures in the Masaryk Hall, University of London 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies, W.Cl 
Tuesday, 12 March, at 5 p.m. :— spr 
“ Le genre du récit de guerre dans la littérature rugs 
des XVe-XVle siécles.”’ 
Friday, 15 March, at 5 p.m. :-— 
“ Le roman de ‘ Péres et Enfants’ d’Ivan Tourguéney.” 





EDUCATIONAL 


MEMORY FEAT evuilgated. How to recail trom 
{A memory in any sequence, amy set of Fifty miscellaneous 
articles after they have been read once only. Simple ang 
requiring wery little effort. Instructions given by the 
originator (a diploma holder in one of the professions) 
Immense Practical Value for Speeches, Exam. Work etc 
and provides Entertainment for Parties. Apply for com. 
plete instructions for performance of this Memory Feat, 
enclosing a stamped-addressed foolscap envelope and smajj 
fee of 5/3 (no further charge whatever), to Monomark 
BCM/LOGY, 2, London, W.C.1. 
| IRKBECK COLLEGE, (UNIverstty oF Lonpon), 

Autumn Term begins on Monday, 23rd September, 
Applications for admission from men and women whe 
desire to read as part-time Internal Students of the Uni. 
versity for degrees in the Faculties of Arts and Sci 
or for the Diplomas in Geography and Psychology, sh 
be addressed to THe CLerk, Birkbeck College, E.C.4, 
] LUNDELL’S SCHOOL. Scholarship Examination, 

June 4th, 5th and 6th, 1946. Three £100 Scholar. 
ships; three £60 Scholarships ; Exhibitions of £50, {40 
and £30. Full particulars from the HEADMASTER, Blundell’s 
School, Tiverton. 

TORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—Fary 

1 INSTITUTE.—The Committee proposes to establish 
a fully equipped residential Farm Institute in the Adminis- 
trative County which shall provide Courses of instruction 
suitable for young men and women taking up farming and 
other rural pursuits. The Committee desire to acquire 
preferably by purchase, approximately 350 acres of land, 
together with suitable buildings for use as a Farm Institute 
to provide accommodation for 60-70 students. Offers of 
property, with full particulars, should be forwarded imme- 
diately to the Cuter EDUCATION OFFtcer, Norfolk Education 
Committee, Stracey Road, Norwich. 


= TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.l. May §& 
5306-8 Residential Branch St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross. 3 
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MUSIC AND THEATRE 
.B.c. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
B ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 

WEDNESDAY, 20th MAR., at 7. 
BEETHOVEN........... a Overture, Leonora No. | 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS Fantasia on a Theme of 

Thomas Tallis. 

MOZART.. ....+..-Piano Concerto No. 9, E flat (K271) 
WILLIAM WALTON ..................... Belshazzar’s Feast 
MYRA HESS. DENNIS NOBLE. ’ 
THE B.B.C CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Conductor: SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


Bucks 





10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 4/-, 3/-. Gallery (standing) 2 - from Hal 
Ken. 3661) and Agents. 
FOSTER 


M BGAN 
1 RECITAL OF SONGS 
with GERALD Moore 
. at the WiGmMorE HALL 
Monpbay, Mar. 18th, at 7 p.m. 
Lieder, by Schubert & Schumann 
Lyrics from the Chinese set by Bantock 
Scott, Warlock, Roussel. 
Chansons Galantes of France. 4 
raditional, Airs of the British Isles. 
ickets : 10 6, 7/6, 5/-, 3/- at Hall and 


8418 














IBBS & TILLETT, 124, Wigmore-st. We 
pOYAL ALBERT HALI 
Music, Art and Drama Socicty Concerts 
BEETHOVEN-BRAHMS CONCERT 
FRIDAY, 22nd MAR, at 7. 
NEW LONDON ORCHESTRA. 
ALEC. SHERMAN 
Academic Festival Overtur Brahms 
Piano Concerto No. | in D minor paeeen Brahms 
CLIFFORD CURZON 
iphony No. 6 (1 Pastoral thoven 
rickets, 10/6, 7/6, 5 } 3/-, from Royal ert Hall 
hs 3661), Can tp heat Tem 27), «aa 
IBBS & TILLETT, 1 \ Street, (W 3418) 
rgy.R.T PRESENTS \ ; {SON OF 
| ORCHESTRAI : CHAMBER § (¢ iCERTS 
KING’S THEATI HAMMERSMITH 
M lay e itil June 17 
MO>* LY, MAR. llth, at 7 
CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERT 
LONDON HARPSICHORD ENSEMBLI 
ENA MITCHELI Soprano), 
Wor t Ba Ha | r Scarlatti, &c 
Arias and Elizabethan Songs. 
Tickets: 8/6, 7/6, 6/6, 5/-, 4/-, 3/-, 2/6, 1/6 and full 
icula m Box Office, King’s Theatre, Hammer 
8 : Riv. 5094 
Press, Ltp., 
Wt i March 8, 1946. 
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